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JULY     4TH,     i86 


INTRODUCTORY. 


At  the  request  of  manj  citizens,  the  following  pages  have 
been  prepared  for  publication,  by  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  who  have  more  readily  complied  with  the  request 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  intense  heat  prevailing  on 
the  day  of  the  celebration,  permitted  the  attendance  of  compar- 
atively few  of  those  desirous  of  listening  to  the  literary  exercises 
of  that  occasion. 

The  same  cause  which  prevented  the  attendance  of  many 
persons,  had  an  influence,  also,  in  disturbing  certain  details  of 
arrangement,  and  will  furnish  excuse,  perhaps,  for  the  incom- 
pleteness of  some  portions  of  this  record. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  propositions  to  change  the  name 
of  the  town  had  been  under  discussion,  at  various  times,  — many 
and  important  arguments  being  adduced  in  favor  of  a  change, 
which  discussion  finally  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  Town  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions,  after  due  consideration  of  the  subject, 
to  report  to  the  town  for  its  action  thereon. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  and  also  that  of  another  Town 
Committee,  selected  to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  a 
Soldiers'  Monument,  or  a  Memorial  Hall,  in  said  town,  are  here- 
with presented,  presuming  they  will  furnish  ample  explanation  of 
the  reasons  wdiich  influenced  the  town  in  its  decision. 

With  these  explanatory  lines,  this  condensed  record  of  action 
and  events  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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PrvELIMINARY   ACTION   OF   THE   TOWN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  town  of  South 
Reading,  in  due  form  convened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January, 
1868,  the  following  report  was  submitted : 

REPORT. 

To  the  Town  of  South  Reading : 

The  Committee  who  were  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of 
erecting  a  Soldiers'  Monument  or  Memorial  Hall,  herewith  submit 
a  final  report,  as  follows  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  have  already,  at  a 
former  meeting  of  the  town,  submitted  a  partial  report,  and 
obtained  leave  longer  to  consider  the  subject;  that  in  said  partial 
report  the  Committee  represented  that  a  majority  of  their  num- 
ber was  in  favor  of  a  Memorial  Hall, — first,  as  being  cheaper,  if, 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  Town  House  provision  should  be  made 
for  such  a  hall  therein ;  and,  second,  as  being  more  useful,  senti- 
mental and  historic,  than  a  simple  granite  or  marble  monument ; 
that  said  Committee  also  represented  that  intimations  had  been 
given,  that  liberal  donations  toward  the  expense  of  erecting  a  new 
Town  House,  sufficiently  spacious  to  furnish  in  addition  to  other 
conveniences,  a  room  for  a  Memorial  Hall,  might  be  expected  ;  and 
further,  that  your  Committee  asked  of  the  town  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  in  order  that  such  intimations  might  take  shape 
and  become  definite  realities. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  expecta- 
tions based  upon  the  intimations  aforesaid  have  been  abundantly 
realized.  The  Committee  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  assur- 
ance, ample  and  satisfactor}- ;    First,  that  a  lot  of  land  and  a  cash 


contribution  of  $30,000  to  $35,000  (as  may  be  needed)  for  a  new- 
Town  House,  (and  such  further  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  build  a  house  satisfactor}^  to  the  town,)  the  same  being 
the  gift  of  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq.  ;  and,  secondly,  that  $1,000 
for  furnishing  and  adorning  the  rooms,  in  said  proposed  Town 
House,  the  gift  of  Solon  O.  Richardson,  Esq.,  now  await  the 
town's  acceptance. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  acceptance  by 
the  town  of  the  aforesaid  offers,  and  that  in  accepting  them,  the 
town  tender  their  hearty  thanks  and  lively  congratulations  to  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  Esq.,  for  his  princely  proposal,  and  to  Solon  O.  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.,  for  his  munificent  offer,  and  proffer  to  both  these 
gentlemen  the  assurance  that  the  town  most  highly  appreciate  these 
splendid  gifts,  and  will  hold  the  donors  of  them  in  honorable  and 
perpetual  remembrance. 

The  Committee  would  also  unanimously  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  following  votes : 

First.  That  instead  of  building  a  granite  or  marble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  those  gallant  soldiers  from  South  Reading  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country,  whenever  a  new  Town  House 
shall  be  built,  provision  shall  be  made  for  a  suitable  room  therein 
that  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  "  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,"  and  which 
shall  be  furnished  and  adorned,  and  supplied  with  portraits,  relics, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  lives  and  services  of  the  living,  and 
especially  of  the  departed  brave. 

Second.  That  a  Building  Committee  of  seven  persons  be  now 
appointed,  (to  serve  gratuitously,)  who  shall  have  authority  to  erect 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  during  the  present  year,  upon  such  part  of 
the  "  Noah  Smith  House  Lot,"  on  Main  Street,  in  South  Reading, 
as  said  Committee  shall  agree  upon,  a  New  Town  House,  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  furnish  a  suitable  Hall  for  Town  Meetings  and 
Public  Lectures,  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  rooms  for  the  Town 
Librar)-,  Town  Officers'  rooms,  and  rooms  for  Militaiy  and  other 
Municipal  purposes,  to  cost  in  addition  to  the  land  for  a  site,  not 
less  than  $30,000 ;  the  size,  plan,  materials,  and  all  the  details  and 
surroundings  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  said  Committee,  pro- 
vided that   a  deed  conveying  to  said   town  a  site  of  suitable   size, 


and  located  on  said  "-Smith  Lot,"  shall  be  secured  ;  and  provided 
also,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  $30,000  shall  be  gratuitously  fur- 
nished. 

Third.  That  the  Building  Committee  aforesaid  shall  be  also 
authorized  to  appropriate  and  expend,  at  their  discretion,  in  fur- 
nishing and  adorning  the  rooms  in  said  Town  House,  such  sums  of 
money  as  are  or  shall  be  given  for  such  specific  purpose. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee. 

LILLEY  EATON,   Chairman. 
South  Reading,  January  20,  1868. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Daniel  Allen,  from  Committee  on  chancre 
of  Town's  Name,  submitted  the  followino; 

REPORT: 

The  Committee,  chosen  by  the  town  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  changing  the  name  of  the  town,  and  also  to  desig- 
nate a  new  name  for  adoption,  v/ould  respectfully  report : 

In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  town,  at  their  meeting  in 
November  last,  upon  this  subject, — then  voting,  unanimously,  to 
change  the  name, — the  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
into  any  argiunent,  or  to  present  facts  upon  that  subject ;  still,  we 
are  happy  to  state  that  in  all  our  investigations,  and  in  all  our 
consultations  with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  all  that  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  all  are  in  confirmation  of  the 
action  of  the  town  upon  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objections  to  our  present  position  is, 
that,  outside  of  our  immediate  vicinity,  we  have  no  personal  iden- 
tity as  an  independent  and  separate  town,  which  leads  to  constant 
inconvenience. 

The  First,  or  South  Parish,  of  Reading,  was  incorporated  as  the 
Town  of  South  Reading,  in  18 12,  containing  then  a  population  of 
eight  hundred,  and  a  valuation  of  $100,000. 

From  1850  to  1855  the  town  of  Old  Reading  lost  in  population 
^7  i^o^ff  P^^'  ^^"t.,  while,  in  the  same  period,  South  Reading  gained 
27  -^^^  per  cent. 
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In  i860,  Old  Reading  contained  2,662  inhabitants,  and  South 
Reading  3,207. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  town 
of  what  is  now  Reading,  North  Reading  and  South  Reading,  the 
first  settlements  were  in  South  Reading,  near  our  present  Com- 
mon. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  old 
enough  and  large  enough  to  be  independent,  and  to  ha\'e  an 
identity  as  an  active  and  independent  town. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Committee  to  suggest  a  name  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Town. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proposition  to  change  the 
name  of  the  town  might  be  met  with  a  variety  of  opinions ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  and,  in  \iew  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  just  presented,  and  the  general  expressions  made 
to  the  Committee,  we  take  great  jDleasure  in  recommending  that 
the  name  of  the  toun  of  South  Reading  be  changed  to  Wake- 
field. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  ALLEN, 
S.  O.  RICHARDSON, 
J.  D.  MANSFIELD, 

Co  turn  it  tee. 

Both  these  Reports  were,  with  great  unanimity  and  enthu- 
siasm, accepted  and  adopted :  and  Cyrus  Wakefield,  S.  0. 
Richardson,  P.  li.  Sweetser,  Lilley  Eaton,  Daniel  Allen,  J.  D. 
Mansfield,  and  Thomas  Emerson,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a  Building 
Committee,  with  authority  to  superintend  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  proposed  new  Town  House. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  the  Selectmen  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  a 
petition  requesting  the  passage  of  an  act  in  conformity  with 
the  above  expression  of  the  town. 

Said  petition  received  prompt  attention,  and,  no  person 
appearing  in  opposition  thereto,  the  following  act  was  approved 
by  the  Governor,  February  25,   1868. 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

Section  i.  The  Town  of  South  Reading,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  shall  take  the  name  of  Wakefield. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight. 

Subsequently,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  occasion  of  the 
assumption  of  the  new  title,  a  day  of  general  festivity  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  mark  its  advent  with  appropriate  public 
ceremonies. 

The  town  having  selected  the  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence as  the  day  for  the  proposed  celebration,  and  having 
voted,  also,  a  generous  appropriation  to  defray  its  expenses — 
intrusted  the  arrangement  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion  to  the  following 

Committee. 

CYRUS  WAKEFIELD,  S.  O.  RICHARDSON, 

DANIEL  ALLEN,  LTLLEY  EATON, 

P.  H.  SWEETSER,  J.  D.  MANSFIELD, 

JAMES  F.  EMERSON,  LUCIUS  BEEBE, 

JOHN  S.  EATON,  JAMES  OLIVER, 

P.  C.  WHEELER,  J.  F.  MANSFIELD, 

N.  S.  DEARBORN,  JOHN  WINSHIP, 

WM.  H.  ATWELL,  THOMAS  WINSHIP, 

EDWARD  MANSFIELD,  WALDO  E.  COWDREY, 

J.  C.  HARTSHORN,  CHESTER  W.  EATON, 

JOHN  F.  HARTSHORN,  JOHN  G.  ABORN, 

E.  H.  WALTON,  T.  J.  SKINNEII, 

M.  P.  WHEELER,  J.  WHITTEMORE, 

T.  A.  EMERSON,  JOHN  WILEY,  2d, 
RICHARD  BRITTON. 

This  Committee  labored  with  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  details, — and  very  successjulli/,  also, 
as  the  smoothness  with  which  the  programme  was  executed 
abundantly  testified.     Especial  credit  is  due  to  Daniel  Allen, 
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Chairman;  Edward  Mansfield,  Treasurer:  T.  J.  Skinner, 
Secretary ;  and  to  Cyrus  Wakefield  nnd  Solon  0.  Richard- 
son, for  tlieir  liberality  and  labors  in  aid  of  the  celebration. 


THE    DAY 

opened  brilliantly,  to  the  music  of  pealing  bells,  —  and,  through 
all  its  shining  hours,  from  a  cloudless  sky  was  poured  a  perfect 
blaze  of  sunlight,  rendering  the  shadows  of  the  graceful  elms 
peculiarly  grateful  and  refreshing. 

A  national  salute,  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  awoke  the  hill-side 
echoes,  and  helped  to  swell  the  mighty  anthem  of  rejoicing 
which,  on  that  day,  rose  heavenward  from  a  free  and  peaceful 
republic. 

The  town  of  Wakefield,  —  always  beautiful,  —  on  this  day 
presented  unusual  attractions ;  the  brilliant  hues  of  fluttering 
flags  and  decorated  arches  mingling  charmingly  with  its  emerald 
lawns  and  leafy  avenues,  which,  throughout  the  day  were  filled 
with  a  happy  and  perspiring  company. 

The  Committee  secured  the  services  of  Col.  William  Beals, 
of  Boston,  who  furnished  the  various  arches,  mottoes  and  flags, 
for  decorating  the  streets  and  public  buildings ;  —  while  many 
of  the  citizens  placed  upon  their  dwellings  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate embellishments,  and  extended  to  their  thronging  visitors  a 
welcome,  warm,  cordial  and  refreshing. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day  commenced 
with  a  morning  concert,  on  the  Common,  by  the  Boston  Brigade 
Band,  which  performed  a  selection  of  popular  airs. 

The  concert  assembled  a  large  collection  of  people,  and  the 
beautiful  music  of  the  Band  was  heartily  applauded. 

At  nine  o'clock,  a  procession  was  formed  under  the  marshal- 
ship  of  Major  John  Wiley,  2d,  and  moved  in  the  following 
order  : 
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Detachment  of  Police. 

Aid.  Chief  Marshal.  Aid. 

Brown's  Brigade  Band. 

Richardson  Light  Guard,  Capt.  J.  F.  Emerson. 

Yale  Engine  Co.,  No.   i,  Capt.  Richard  Britton. 

Carriages,   containing   the    President   of  the    Day   and 

Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq. ; 

the  Historian  and  Poet;  Chaplain  of  the  Day; 

Reader  and  Toast-Master; 

Committee   of  Arrangements ; 

Aid.  Invited  Guests;  Aid. 

Town  Officers  and  Clergymen  of  Reading,  North  Reading 

and  Wakefield. 

Employees  of  Wakefield  Rattan  Works. 

Employees  of  Emerson's  Sons  Shoe  Manufactor}^ 

Citizens. 

Children  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  Carriages. 


The  procession  commenced  to  move  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
passing  over  the  designated  route  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  reaching  the  High  School  Grounds  soon  after  noon. 

The  streets  along  the  route,  at  many  points  crowded  with 
spectators  from  this  and  the  surrounding  towns,  were  exceedingly 
dusty. —  and  the  march  in  the  intense  heat  was  relieved  by  halts, 
frequent  and  refreshing. 

The  procession  presented  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  presence 
of  the  school  children,  in  large  numbers  and  in  appropriately 
decorated  carriages,  added  much  attractiveness  to  this  portion  of 
the  ceremonies. 

The  exercises,  on  the  hill,  were  conducted  in  a  large  tent, 
erected  for  the  purpose,  where  seats  had  been  prepared  for  the 
invited  guests,  aged  citizens,  etc.,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Daniel  Allen,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Day. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss  opened  the  exercises,  with  prayer;  after 
which,  the  President  said  : 
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It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  the  town  of  Wakefield,  to  bid  you  to  our  new 
relations  a  cheerful  welcome.  In  the  order  of  exercises  I  shall  be 
followed  by  those  who  will  giv' e  you  the  interesting  facts  and  details 
in  regard  to  our  town,  and  the  relation  which  we  have  this  day 
assumed. 

We  heartily  bid  you  welcome  to  our  new  town,  and  to  the  new 
relations  we  assume  to-day  among  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Welcome  to  our  beautiful  hills  and  valleys.  W^elcome 
home,  —  those  of  you  who  were  former  residents  of  this  town.  To 
all  of  you,  welcome  again,  not  to  South  Reading,  but  to  the  town 
of  Wakefield ;  we  bid  you  welcome,  on  this  national  holiday,  to  the 
scenes  of  your  early  days,  and  hope  the  exercises  of  this  occasion 
will  bring  no  discredit  to  the  time-honored  town  of  South  Reading. 

In  conclusion  the  President  introduced  Mr.  B.  P.  Snow,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Wakefield,  who  read,  in  a  very 
acceptable  manner,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Band  played  "  Hail  Columbia,"  when  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton 
was  introduced,  who  read  the  following 


HISTORICAL    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  a?id  Gentlemen  : 

On  this  most  interesting  and  joyful  occasion,  this  national 
birth-day  anniversary,  this  new  and  memorable  era  in  our 
municipal  history,  —  the  stirring  memories  of  other  days,  the 
gallant  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  in  the  acquisition  and  defence  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and  more  recently,  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  sons  and  daughters,  for  the  preservation  of  that 
freedom  and  independence ;  the  interesting  story  of  our  town's 
early  settlement,  its  progress  in  population,  resources,  knowledge 
and  refinement,  its  present  bright  and  auspicious  prospects,  all 
the  exciting  considerations  to  which  this  two-fold  celebration  of 
2 
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our  national  freedom  and  local  prosperity  gives  rise,  come  throng- 
ing before  the  mental  vision  in  such  profusion  as  to  be  well 
nigh  overwhelming.  As  I  look  around  upon  this  numerous  and 
expectant  assembly,  composed  of  the  strength  and  beauty  and 
elite  of  the  vicinity,  and  find  myself  standing  among  the  venera- 
ble and  hoary  fathers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Reading,  in  the 
presence  of  the  professional  talent  and  official  dignity  of  the  town, 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  of  other  States,  I  would  fain  pre- 
serve that  golden  silence,  which  is  far  more  precious  than  any 
language  of  mine,  and  I  would  be  silent,  not  for  the  want  of 
thoughts,  kindling  thoughts,  for  of  such  I  am  full,  but  for  the 
want  of  hurning  words  and  animating  sentences,  with  which 
suitably  to  express  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  this  eventful 
opportunity. 

But  a  duty  has  been  assigned  me  as  the  historiographer  of  the 
occasion,  that  I  must  proceed  to  perform  as  I  may  be  best  able. 
The  half  hour  allotted  for  this  service  will  permit  me  to  do 
scarcely  more  than  simply  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
events  and  incidents  of  our  national  or  municipal  story. 

It  is  natural,  honorable  and  appropriate,  that  at  this  advanced 
date  and  prosperous  condition  of  our  village  life,  we  should  first 
revert  to  our  day  of  small  things — to  the  early  settlement  of  our 
village,  seek  acquaintance  with  those  men  who  first  located  upon 
these  pleasant  plains  and  swelling  hills,  and  around  these  lovely 
lakes,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  then  a  lonely,  howling  wilder- 
ness,— those  men 

"  who  did.  for  conscience  sake, 


Their  native  land  forego, 
And  sought  a  home  and  freedom  here 
Two  hundred  year.':  ago." 

It  is  good  for  us  often  to  visit  our  ancient  cemeteries,  and 
meditate  upon  life's  evanescence,  among  those  mossy  monuments, 
where. 
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"Beneath  those  rugged  ehus,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf,  in  uiany  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

The  settlement  of  this  village  was  commenced  in  1639, 
under  a  grant  of  land  from  the  General  Court,  to  the  town 
of  Lynn,  of  "four  miles  square,"'  and  was  called  "Lynn 
Village." 

This  grant  included  substantially  the  present  towns  of 
Wakefield   and    Reading. 

In  1644,  seven  houses  having  been  erected,  and  seven  families 
settled,  and  a  little  church  edifice  built,  the  village  was  made  a 
town  corporate  by  the  name  of  "  Reading.'' 

This  little  meeting-house  stood  on  the  Common,  near  where 
is  now  our  Post-office,  and  in  it  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Green,  Haugh, 
and  Brock,  men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety,  successively 
ministered  up  to  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths. 

In  1651,  twelve  years  after  the  first  grant,  a  second  grant  of 
territory  was  made  to  the  town  of  Reading,  of  "two  miles 
square." 

This  latter  grant  constituted  substantially  what  is  now  "  North 
Reading." 

The  early  settlers  of  our  township  were  rude,  but  heroic, 
industrious  and  pious  men. 

"  Witty  and  wise,  grave,  good,  among  the  best 
Were  they,  —  the  mem'ry  of  the  just  is  blest." 

We  desire  to  pay  to  their  memory  this  day  the  tribute  of  our 
gratitude  for  their  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  selecting  this  spot  so 
beautiful  for  situation,  the  constant  joy  of  its  successive  inhabi- 
tants: for  their  justice,  in  purchasing  it  by  peaceable  negotiation 
of  its  former  Indian  possessors,  as  appears  by  a  deed  thereof, 
duly  signed  and  executed  by  their  chief  men  and  women,  which 
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is  still  on  record ;  for  their  valor  and  labor  and  hardships  in  de- 
fending and  subduing  this  then  uncultivated  -wild,  and  changing 
it  to  smiling  fields,  and  a  safe  and  happy  abode  ;  for  their  decided 
moral  character,  their  stern  integrity,  their  virtuous  habits,  and 
their  early  support  of  liberty,  learning  and  religion,  the  valuable 
influences  of  all  -which  have  been  ever  felt  and  enjoyed  by  their 
successors  down  to  the  present  day. 

Our  early  fathers  were  valiant  men,  as  well  as  good  and  indus- 
trious ones.  For  although  they  themselves  made  peaceable  pur- 
chase of  their  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  their  immediate  Indian  neighbors,  yet  there  were  many 
hostile  tribes  around  them,  who  made  frequent  forays  upon  the 
English  settlements ;  and  the  settlers  for  many  years  were  obliged 
to  labor  with  the  axe  or  spade  in  one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the 
other ;  to  maintain  watch-houses  and  garrisons  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  were  often  called  upon  to  join  in  expeditions  against  the 
savage  foe.  They  thus  became  a  brave  and  martial  people,  and 
during  the  first  century  of  our  history  were  frequently  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  Indians  and  French.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  early  citizens  became  renowned  as  warriors  and  leaders. 

Richard  Walker,  their  first  captain ;  Jonathan  Poole,  their 
second  captain;  Major  Jeremiah  Swain,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Colonial  troops ;  Capt.  Thomas  Bancroft,  a  noted 
oflBcer  in  King  Philip's  Indian  war,  and  others  that  might  be 
named,  shine  out  on  the  page  of  our  early  record,  as  eminent 
for  their  ability  and  bravery. 

In  1688  the  humble  meeting-house,  erected  in  1644,  having 
become  too  small  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  (for  all  the 
people  attended  public  worship  in  those  days,)  was  sold,  and  the 
sum  which  it  brought  may  give  some  idea  of  its  size  and  value  ; 
it  was  sold  for  twenty-five  shillings  and  a  "  watch-house  frame," 
and  the  money  was  appropriated  for  the  school^  showing  that  our 
ancestors  thus  early  were  mindful  of  the  importance  of  school- 
ino;, —  a  mindfulness  which  their  successors  have  ever  manifested 
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in  a  commendable  degree,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the   present 
time. 

Our  fathers  then  proceeded  to  erect  their  second  meeting-house. 
It  was  located  a  few  rods  northwesterly  of  the  present  Congre- 
gational meeting-house,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  present  town 
burial-ground.  It  was  a  quaint,  unique  and  curiously  formed 
structure.  Our  accomplished  architect,  John  Stevens,  Esq.,  who 
is  projecting  a  plan  thereof,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  sketch  than 
he  does  the  more  spacious  and  splendid  edifice,  whose  lofty  walls 
and  tower,  and  elegant  halls,  are  soon  to  add  grace,  convenience 
and  honor  to  our  town.  This  old  church  Avas  of  moderate  size, 
with  a  roof  not  exactly  like  a  modern  French  one  (but  may  have 
been  the  original  idea  of  one),  but  Avas  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
"  regular  pitch,"  a  "hipped"  and  a  "  gambrel  "  or  "52/rf/," 
with  dormers  on  at  least  three  sides,  and  a  turret  in  front,  with  a 
bell  therein;  its  windows  contained  glass  of  very  small  size, 
diamond-shaped,  set  in  lead.  Within  was  a  gallery  on  one  side  ; 
and  on  the  floor,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  were  long  body  seats,  in 
which  the  adult  male  worshippers  sat,  who  were  seated  by  a  com- 
mittee, chosen  annually  for  that  purpose ;  —  the  oldest,  richest 
and  most  hoary  in  front,  and  so  back  in  regular  gradation,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  real  estate.  The  adult  females  also  occupied  seats 
by  themselves,  on  either  side,  as  arranged  by  the  committee,  on 
the  same  principle.  The  boys  and  girls  were  on  the  back  side  of 
the  room,  the  young  men  and  tythingmen  with  the  singers  in  the 
gallery,  and  the  dog-whippers  where  most  convenient  to  exercise 
their  vocation.  There  were  here  and  there  in  the  house,  pews, 
which,  by  special  permission  of  the  town,  had  been  built  by  some 
of  the  more  aristocratic  and  wealthy  citizens,  at  their  own 
expense.  This  house  served  the  people  eighty  years,  and  in  it 
preached  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Pierpont,  Brown  and  Hobby,  —  all 
liberally  educated  and  distinguished  men. 

In  1706,  the  house  of  John  Harnden,  situated  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
The  family  of  JNIr.  Harnden  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and  eight 
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children.  Mr.  Harnden  was  absent  at  the  time.  The  Indians 
killed  Mrs.  Haruden  and  three  children,  burned  the  house,  and 
carried  the  remaining  children  into  captivity. 

In  1713,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Reading  lying  north 
of  Ipswich  River  and  Bare  Meadow,  "  having,"  to  use  the 
language  of  the  record,  "  become  of  suflScient  and  competent 
numbers  to  call,  settle  and  maintain  a  godly,  learned,  orthodox 
minister,"  were  ^q^off  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  parish,  by 
the  name  of  the  '"  Korth  Precinct  of  Reading,"  being  the  same 
territory,  mainly,  that  now  constitutes  the  town  oC^i^orth 
Readincr. 

Until  this  date  (1713),  all  parochial  matters  had  been  trans- 
acted by  the  town  in  its  municipal  capacity.  After  this,  until 
1770,  the  residue  of  the  town,  including  what  is  now  Wakefield 
and  Reading  (then  termed  respectively  the  "  Old  Parish"  and 
"  Woodend  "),  constituted  one  parish,  designated  as  the  "  First 
Parish  of  Reading."  In  1768,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  third  church  edifice,  in  this  part  of  Reading,  was  built ; 
having  the  same  frame  as  that  which  now  upholds  the  main  body 
of  the  present  Congregational  remodeled  church.  It  stood  on  a 
site  near  its  present  location,  and,  for  the  time  in  Avhich  it  was 
erected.  Avas  a  large  and  handsome  structure.  In  1769,  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Prentiss  of  Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish.  He  was  a  liberal  divine, 
of  respectable  talents,  mild  and  persuasive  as  a  preacher,  — 
patriotic  and  upright  as  a  citizen. 

This  same  year,  1769,  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  First 
Parish,  the  part  then  termed  "  Woodend,"  after  several  years  of 
earnest  effort,  and  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
the  First  Parish,  were  incorporated  as  a  separate  parish,  by  the 
name  of  the  "  West  Parish  of  Reading."  I  have  given  the  dates 
of  these  parochial  incorporations,  because,  that  although  they 
created  simply  religious  bodies  corporate,  yet  these  parishes  were 
the  nucleus  or  foundation  of  those  associations  and  affiliations  that 
subsequently  resulted  in  the  municipal  corporations  of  Reading, 
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South  Reading  and  North  Reading.  In  1775,  commenced  the 
Avar  of  the  Revolution.  Into  the  spirit  of  that  war  in  defence  of 
American  liberty  and  rights  against  the  obnoxious  acts  and  grow- 
ing enroachments  of  British  tyranny,  the  people  of  old  Reading 
entered  Avith  great  unanimity  and  with  all  their  hearts ;  to  its 
support  they  not  only  jAedfjed,  but  thej  freely  imkl  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

In  1776,  July  4,  was  adopted  that  immortal  document,  that 
"Magna  Charta ''  of  our  rights,  and  glorious  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  Avhich  has  just  been  so  impressively 
pronounced  in  our  hearing,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  which,  ninety-two  years  ago,  we  are  now  celebrating.  In 
reference  to  that  declaration  the  tOAvn  of  Reading  voted  unani- 
mously, "  to  adhere  to  its  sentiments  and  stand  by  it  to  the  last, 
with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes." 

The  town  of  Reading  at  this  time  occupied  relatively  among 
the  towns  of  the  State  a  position  of  much  importance. 

By  census  of  Massachusetts  proper,  taken  in  1776,  the  town 
of  Reading  was  the  second  town  in  population  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  thirty -third  in  the  State  proper,  and  con- 
tained about  2.000  people.  Boston  at  the  same  time  contained 
only  2.700  inhabitants,  and  Charlestown  only  860. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  500  of  the  population  of 
Reading  at  that  time  Avere  refugees  from  Boston,  CharlestOAvn  and 
other  places.  The  North  and  South  Parishes  then  contained 
about  700  inhabitants  each,  and  the  West  Parish  about  600. 
The  records  of  the  town  and  of  each  parish,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  war,  breathe  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  patriotism, 
and  the  most  determined  resolution  :  and  are  full  of  votes  for 
raising  and  providing  men,  money,  proAnsions,  clothing  and  fuel, 
in  cheerful  response  to  all  the  calls  of  the  Government.  It 
appears  that  the  tOAvn  of  Reading  sent  to  the  Continental  army, 
for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  more  than  four  hundred  men  :  and 
that,  without  counting  minute-men,  or  men  drafted  from  time  to 
time  to  guard  prisoners,  or  privateersmen.  of  all  Avhich  there  Avere 
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many,  there  were  constantly  in  the  field  from  Reading,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  men  during  the  war. 

Among  these  enlisted  men  were  ofiicers  of  talent  and  bravery  ; 
of  whom  we  will  mention  Colonel  David  Green,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Brown  (afterwards  General),  Captain  John  Walton,  Captain 
William  Flint,  Daniel  (afterwards  Colonel)  Flint ;  Captain  James 
Bancroft,  Surgeon  John  Hart,  Captain  John  Brooks,  afterwards 
Colonel  in  the  army  and  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and 
there  were  many  others. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  1810,  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  town  was  slow,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way, — witnessing  few  important  or  extraordinary  changes  in 
its  condition,  and  gaining  only  about  two  hundred  inhabitants  over 
the  census  of  1776,  but  seven  hundred  over  the  census  of  1765. 

In  1812,  two  memorable  events  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  its  municipal  life.  In  the  first  place,  in  February  of  that 
year,  "The  Old  Parish,"  so  called,  exclusive  of  '-Woodend," 
was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Reading,  and  incorporated  as  a  dis- 
tinct town  by  the  name  of  '•  South  Reading." 

And  in  the  second  place,  in  the  same  year,  war  with  England 
was  declared  by  the  United  States. 

The  same  general  causes  and  considerations,  which  resulted 
directly  in  the  declaration  of  that  war,  had  indirectly  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  South  Parish  from  her  sister  parishes. 

The  people  of  the  South  Parish,  ever  true  to  the  government 
of  the  American  Union,  were  Republicans,  almost  unanimously ; 
were  supporters  of  the  National  Administration  then  in  power, 
and  were  in  favor  of  fighting  Old  England  for  her  insults  to  our 
seamen  and  our  flag ;  while  the  people  of  the  other  parishes,  not 
less  honest  or  patriotic,  we  would  charitably  believe,  but,  with 
different  views  of  political  expediency,  were,  with  like  unanimity, 
Federalists,  unfavorable  to  the  National  Administration,  and 
violently  opposed  to  a  war  with  England.  Political  feeling  rose 
to  a  high  pitch,  and  parties  were  very  bitter  towards  each  other. 
The   Republicans  of  the  South   Parish   were  a  minority   in  the 
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town,  and  were  excluded  in  a  great  measure  from  influence  in 
municipal  affairs  or  share  in  town  ofiices.  Tliese  considerations 
impelled  to  a  separation. 

The  towm  of  South  Reading,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
contained  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  val- 
uation of  all  its  real  and  personal  estate,  upon  the  assessors' 
books,  was  only  1100,000. 

This  newly-made  town,  although  small  in  territory,  in  numbers 
and  in  resources,  was  very  spirited  and  enthusiastic. 

It  contained  among  its  citizens  at  this  time,  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  able  and  gifted  men,  —  men  who  loved  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, were  qualified  to  speak  for  them  and  to  act  for  them, 
and  were  ready,  if  need  required,  to  fight  for  them ;  who  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  sound  learning,  and  were  liberal  in  its  support ; 
and  who  earnestly  sustained  religious  institutions  and  religious 
freedom. 

I  well  remember  these  men.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  gone  to 
that  land  "  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

I  should  be  pleased  to  speak  particularly  of  many  of  them,  but 
time,  at  present,  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  under  their 
influence  the  town  was  earnest  and  efficient  in  sustaining  the 
Government  in  the  war ;  cheerfully  responded  to  all  the  calls  of 
the  War  Department ;  sent  numbers  of  its  young  men  to  the 
field  and  on  the  sea  ;  mourned  sadly  over  the  defeats  of  its  armies 
and  navy,  and  rejoiced  jubilantly  over  their  victories. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  citizens  had  a  grand  celebration, 
in  thankfulness  for  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms,  and  for 
the  return  of  peace,  with  an  oration,  civic  feast  and  other  demon- 
strations of  joy. 

Some  toasts,  given  on  the  occasion,  which  were  received  with 
loud  acclamation  and  swallowed  with  ardent  satisfaction,  will 
show  somewhat  the  temper  of  the  people  at  that  time. 

The  first,  by  the  orator  of  the  day,  Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq. — 

"77/^  British  Lion,  —  We  have  hunted  him  —  we  have  hunted 
him  to  his  den!" 
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The  second,  hy  BcnjaiDin  Badger,  Scnr.,  a  licvolutioniiry 
veteran, — 

'■'■John  Bull,  the  Pope  and  the  Devi/,' — May  they  never  control 
til  is  happy  land." 

The  progress  of  our  town,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
in  1812  to  1844,  although  not  rapid,  yet  was  more  marked  and 
considerable  than  in  any  previous  period  of  like  extent.  Its  pop- 
ulation and  valuation  nearly  doubled  in  the  time.  The  increas- 
ing resources  of  its  inhabitants  had  enabled  them  to  grant  a  more 
liberal  support  to  its  public  institutions,  to  its  schools,  and  to 
various  public  improvements.  The  present  Town  Hall,  soon  to 
be  so  totally  eclipsed,  was  erected  during  this  period,  and  was 
considered  a  handsome  and  spacious  building  in  its  early  days. 

The  South  Reading  Academy,  established  in  1829,  on  this 
very  spot,*  had  flourished  awhile,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pur- 
suit of  literature  among  us  ;  educated  some  of  our  sons,  who  have 
since  become  eminent  in  professional  and  industrial  life ;  and 
induced,  by  its  example,  an  improved  condition  of  our  common 
schools;  and  as  the  common  schools  improved,  the  Academy 
declined,  and  avos  at  length  discontinued.  Thus  went  on  our 
town  affairs  until  1844, — the  year  bi-centennial. 

In  this  year,  as  in  1812,  two  memorable  events  occurred,  again 
to  \3iXy  the  monotony  of  our  village  life.  One,  instead  of  being 
a  separation^  as  before,  of  the  various  corporations  of  old  Read- 
ing, was  a  miion  of  them,  in  a  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
old  town's  incorporation,  and  was  a  most  agreeable  and  interesting 
re-union  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parishes,  their  descendants 
and  friends. 

The  other  event,  instead  of  being  as  before,  a  declaration  and 
effort  for  the  victories  of  ?/?«;•,  was  an  effort  for  the  victories  of 
peace,  in  the  chartering  and  construction  of  the  "  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,"  which  was  laid  through  our  town  in  this  year, 
and  was  to  our  village  a  most  important  event.     It  opened  to  the 

*  Tho  address  was  delivered  in  the  High  School  yard. 
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eye  of  the  public  these  fertile  lands,  these  pleasant  plains  and 
hill-sides,  and  our  unrivalled  water  scenery  ;  it  superseded,  in  a 
great  measure,  those  toll-bridges  that  separated  us  from  our 
metropolis,  and  were  a  hindrance  to  our  increase  ;  it  brought  the 
merchants  of  distant  cities,  in  search  of  goods,  to  the  doors  of 
our  manufactories  ;  it  has  induced  the  traders  and  mechanics  of 
Boston  to  seek  homes  for  their  families  in  this  central  and  con- 
venient location ;  and  it  has  thus  brought  among  us  enterprise, 
wealth,  and  liberality.  Since  its  establishment,  the  town  has 
rapidly  improved  in  population  and  resources.  And  while  there 
is  not  so  much  that  is  fair  and  high  in  its  Wakefield  Station- 
house  as  some  of  us  would  desire,  there  certainly  is  enough  of  the 
fare  and  high  in  the  privilege  of  riding  in  its  cars ;  but  we  would 
freely  acknowledge  its  great  importance  to  us,  notwithstanding, 
and  hope  for  greater  kindness  at  less  cost  in  the  future. 

Among  the  new  comers  were  men  of  wealth,  talent  and  activity, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  our  native-born  citizens  of  like  gifts  and 
character,  have  given  new  life  to  our  business  and  to  all  our 
institutions. 

In  1861,  when  the  fearful  war  of  the  rebellion  burst  upon  us, 
it  found  us  not  only  patriotic  and  true  to  the  Government  and  the 
Union,  as  always  heretofore,  but  also  able,  from  the  multiplication 
of  our  numbers  and  resources,  to  meet,  and  to  exceed  even,  all 
the  calls  of  the  nation  for  men  and  means,  and  to  raise,  during 
the  war,  some  ^50,000,  and  to  send  some  five  hundred  men  to 
the  army  and  navy;  men  brave,  patriotic,  and  devoted,  "who 
helped  open  the  Mississippi,  who  were  present  at  Vicksburg,  Port 
Hudson,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile ;  Avho  saw  the  starry  flag,  as  it 
ascended  Missionary  Ridge,  and  witnessed  the  flight  of  Bragg 
and  his  host ;  who  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  and  who 
were  among  those  who  so  long  struggled  between  Washington  and 
Richmond,  and  who  at  last  saw  the  rebel  flag  go  down  upon  the 
Appomattox." 

Of  these  brave  men,  more  than  sixty ^  either  in  battle  or  hos- 
pital or  prison  pen,  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.     High  up 
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in  the  temple  of  liberty  and  of  their  country's  flime,  will  be  the 
niches  that  they  will  occupy  :  in  bold  relief,  upon  the  tablets  of 
our  INIemorial  Hall,  will  their  names  be  engraved,  and  sweet  will 
their  memory  forever  be  in  the  hearts  of  freemen. 

I  have  said  that  this  increase  of  population  and  enterprise  has 
given  new  life  and  impulse  to  the  various  institutions  of  our  town. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  we  have  been  and  still  are  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  among  us  men  of  ample  means  and  generous 
souls,  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  contributing,  from  time  to 
time,  to  those  particular  moral,  social,  literary,  and  municipal 
enterprises  among  us,  which  needed  encouragement,  and  they 
have  given  liberally.  Hence  we  find  that  very  properly  their 
names  are  stamped  upon  our  Library  books  and  school  diplomas ; 
are  sounded  forth,  sometimes  in  merry  peals  and  sometimes  in 
solemn  tones,  from  our  balconies  ;  that  we  are  reminded  of  them 
every  hour,  by  day  and  by  night :  that  they  shine  in  golden  let- 
ters from  the  frontal  of  the  repository  and  head-quarters  of  our 
Fire  Department ;  are  heard  in  the  martial  strains  and  measured 
tread,  and  are  seen  upon  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  our  Infimtry ; 
and  stand  out  in  living  characters  upon  our  local  record.  There 
let  them  stand  and  shine,  for  they  are  worthy. 

These  various  auspicious  influences  have  caused  our  population 
to  increase  from  eight  hundred  in  1812  to  fifteen  hundred  in 
1840,  and  to  nearly  four  thousand  in  1868;  and  our  valuation  to 
rise  from  $100,000  in  1812,  to  $280,000  in  1840,  and  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Since  1840  our  meeting-houses  have  all  been  enlarged,  remod- 
eled, and  improved;  the  value  of  our  school-houses  has  been 
enhanced  from  $2,000  to  |30,000  ;  our  annual  school  appropri- 
ations have  risen  from  $1,000  to  more  than  $6,000  ;  a  Public 
Library  of  three  thousand  volumes  has  been  established,  and 
many  other  valuable  improvements  have  been  made ;  our  town  is 
still  prosperous  and  growing,  —  its  star  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 

Under  all  these  favorable  circumstances  of  advancement  and 
progress,    our   people   came    to   the   conclusion   that  they  were 
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entitled  to  a  distinctive,  uncompounded,  municipal  name  of  their 
own  ;  not  because  they  disliked  the  name  of  Reading  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  they  love  and  venerate  it  for  its  antiquity,  and  as  the 
name  of  their  own  and  their  fathers'  home ;  and  if  they  could 
have  had  a  clear  and  separate  title  to  it,  they  would  have  been 
content.  But  we  foresaw  that  our  town  was  destined  to  occupy 
an  important  position  upon  the  future  page  of  history,  and  we 
desired  that  whether  that  position  was  one  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
that  this  town  alone  should  have  the  credit  or  discredit  of  it. 
We  wished,  therefore,  that  its  name  and  its  portrait  should  so 
correspond  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
what  it  w^as  not. 

We  remembered  the  honorable  pride  of  him,  who,  hailing  from 
the  "  Eternal  City,"  when  absent  from  his  native  land,  could 
exclaim  :  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  and  have  his  character  at 
once  recognized  and  respected ;  and  we  desired  that  our  own 
townsmen,  when  absent  in  another  State  or  nation,  and  being 
asked  from  whence  they  came,  should  be  able  to  answer  with 
equal  pride  and  clearness,  and  commanding  equal  recognition  and 
respect,  not  only  "that  they  are  American  citizens,"  but  also 
"  that  they  hail  from  a  town  or  city  whose  name  and  identity  are 
clear  and  manifest." 

While  our  people  were  revolving  this  matter  in  their  minds, 
and  looking  about  for  a  name  on  which  all  might  unite,  our 
respected  fellow  citizen,  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq.,  came  forward, 
and  voluntarily  and  unconditionally,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart  and  of  his  regard  to  the  town  of  his  adoption,  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  his  ancestors,  and  from  the  overflowings 
of  his  liberality  and  his  purse,  proflfered  to  the  town  the  free 
gift  of  a  lot  of  land,  and  of  a  building  to  be  erected  thereon,  for 
a  Town  Hall,  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  Library  and  Armory 
Rooms,  Town  Officers'  Rooms,  Withdrawing  Rooms,  and  all  other 
conveniences,  of  such  ample  and  sufficient  capacity  for  all  these 
purposes,  and  of  such  permanence  and  beauty  of  architecture  and 
finish,  as  should  satisfy  the  utmost  reasonable  wishes  of  the  inhab- 
itants, regardless  of  cost. 
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In  accepting  this  magnificent  gift,  the  town  at  once  decided 
for  a  change  of  its  name,  and  what  that  name  should  be ;  and 
forthwith,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  and  by  acclamation, 
voted  that  its  name  should  be  changed  to    Wakefield. 

And  now,  to-day,  having  obtained  the  requisite  authority  so  to 
do,  we  lay  aside  the  old  corporate  name  of  Reading,  which 
we  have  worn,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  more  than  seven  gen- 
erations, and  assume  from  this  day  forward  the  new  name  of 
Wakefield. 

There  is  this  very  pleasing  coincidence  connected  with  this 
change  of  name. 

The  town  of  Reading  was  originally  so  named  from  the  city  of 
Reading,  in  England;  for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  John  Poole, 
one  of  our  earliest  and  wealthiest  settlers,  came  from  that  city. 
This  John  Poole,  in  honor  of  whose  birthplace  the  name  of  Read- 
ing was  adopted,  was  the  first  settler  upon  that  identical  spot  now 
owned  by  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq.,  his  successor,  in  honor  of  whom 
we  this  day  assume  our  new  name,  and  is  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  extensive  "  Rattan  Factory."  This  John  Poole  was  a 
glover  and  miller  ;  built  the  first  grain  and  saw  mills  of  the  town, 
and  like  his  latest  successor,  was  its  richest  citizen. 

There  is  another  coincidence,  furnishing  an  additional  appro- 
priateness in  our  new  name,  viz  :  Hon.  Horace  Poole  Wakefield, 
recently  of  Reading',  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  same  John 
Poole. 

It  is  proper  also  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  our  patron 
and  namesake  is  of  Reading  and  Sotith  Reading  descent.  It 
seems  that  an  emigrant  from  France,  by  the  name  of  AVakefield, 
was  an  early  settler  of  Boston, — a  goldsmith  by  profession, — that 
he  soon  buried  his  young  wife,  who  left  an  infant  son,  Thomas 
Wakefield  by  name ;  that  said  infant  son  was  put  to  nurse  with 
the  Gould  family,  on  the  farm  recently  known  as  the  "  Jenkins 
Place,"  then  situated  partly  in  Stoneham  and  partly  in  Reading. 
The  father  soon  returned  to  France,  and  the  son  Thomas  was 
adopted  by    the    Gould    family.      He    subsequently    became    an 
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apprentice  to  Timothy  Pratt,  of  Rending,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter.  This  Timothy  Pratt,  -who  was  the  ancestor  of  Nathan 
P.  Pratt,  Esq.,  the  present  Representative  in  the  Legislature 
from  Reading,  lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  "  Great  Pond,"  in 
the  old  Garrison  house,  that  stood  on  land  now  owned  by  Lucius 
Beebe,  Esq.,  and  was  the  same  house  that  has  been  recently 
purchased  and  removed  by  Mr.  Zenas  Perkins.  This  young 
Wakefield  married,  in  1750,  Dorcas  Pratt,  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  and  succeeded  to  the  homestead  :  and  here,  in  that  old 
Garrison  house,  was  born  Thomas  Wakefield,  Jr.,  the  grandfather 
of  our  worthy  namesake. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  on  this  day  sacred  to  liberty,  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  victory,  let  me  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens 
that  we  are  now  free  and  independent  in  name^  as  well  as  other- 
wise ;  that  we  now  have  a  municipal  appellation  of  our  own,  the 
reputation  and  good  character  of  Avhich  are  committed  to  our 
keeping.  Let  us  then  resolve,  at  this  auspicious  hour,  that  all 
our  future  municipal  acts  shall  be  such  as  shall  promote  good 
order,  intelligence,  humanity,  freedom  and  righteousness  among 
this  people,  and  shall  make  the  town  and  the  name  of  "  Wake- 
field "   "  a  joy,  an  honor,  and  a  praise  in  the  land." 

I  will  improve  this  opportunity,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this 
people,  to  thank  Heaven  for  inspiring  the  heart  of  our  munificent 
friend  to  be  thus  generous  to  his  fellow-citizens:  and  to  thank  our 
friend  sincerely  for  his  most  princely  gift.  We  would  likewise 
remember,  in  this  connection,  that  our  acknowledgments  are  also 
due  to  that  other  generous  and  respected  friend,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  former  liberality,  has  proffered  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  and  decorating  the  halls  and  other  rooms  of 
the  new  building.  Our  gratitude,  therefore,  to  both  of  them  we 
would  express  and  tender,  with  our  invocations  for  their  future 
welfare  and  happiness. 

And  may  he  whose  name  Ave  this  day  adopt,  amid  these  impo.s- 
ing  ceremonies,  and  may  we  who  have  adopted  it,- — may  we  all 
remember  that  a  new  and  mutual  obligation  has  been  assumed  by 
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us,  never  to  perform  any  act  that  shall  demean  either  party  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other,  or  bring  a  stain  upon  the  now  fair  character  of 
the  name  of   Wakefield. 

And  as  our  town  and  future  city  shall  go  onward  and  upward, 
increasing  in  population,  in  resources,  in  intelligence,  in  virtue, 
and  an  honorable  fame,  as  we  hope  and  pray  that  she  may,  let 
her  never  forget  the  illustrious  citizen  who  has  done  so  much  to 
enrich  and  adorn  the  place  of  our  abode.  May  he  long  live  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  reward  of  reflecting  that  he  has  performed  a 
noble  and  a  useful  work.  May  our  historians  make  fair  and 
enduring  record  of  his  acts,  and  our  poets,  from  this  day  forward, 

To  all  the  world  his  deeds  rehearse, 
And  praise  him  in  harmonious  verse. 

May  the  name  he  this  day  secures  "be  better  to  him  than  that  of 
sons  and  daughters  ;  "  may  he  ever  have  "  that  good  name  that 
is  better  than  great  riches,^'  and  be  found  among  those  -whose 
names  are  written  on  high ;  and  at  length, 

"  Serus  in  curium  rcdeat." 


At  the  close  of  the  address.  —  which  was  finely  delivered  and 
highly  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  assembly,  —  the  Bund  again 
played  an  appropriate  air :  after  which  Mr.  John  S.  Eaton 
delivered  the  following  poem. 
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With  joyful  voices  join,  to  greet 

This  birthday  of  the  free  ; 
Each  glad  return,  more  dear  and  sweet, — 

The  Nation's  Jubilee  ! 

On  all  the  winds  her  banner  pla3's. 
Star-gemmed,  with  folds  of  light ; 

A  nation's  hopes  are  in  its  rays  — 
The  red,  the  blue,  the  white, 

Her  brilliant  flag,  whose  matchless  hues 
Float  'neath  the  Southern  Cross, 

And  o'er  the  whaler's  daring  crews. 
On  icy  waters  toss  ; 

Her  sacred  flag,  whose  azure  field 

The  lightest  zephyr  sways. 
And  cheers,  when  flying  squadrons  yield. 

The  hero's  dying  gaze. 

The  polished  gvms,  from  plain  and  peak, 

Opening  their  brazen  throats, 
A  people's  gladness  grandly  speak 

In  all  their  echoing  notes. 

Let  the  wild  tones,  unhindered,  fly 
From  North  to  Southern  wave,  — 

Our  flag,  unfolding,  gem  the  sky  -— 
Bright  banner  of  the  brave ! 

Thrice   blest  this  day,  whose  breath  of  balm 

Refreshing  blows,  and  free  : 
No  slave-step  'neath  the  Southern  palm, 

No  slave-ship  on  the  sea;  — 
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Whose  peaceful  breath,  o'er  fragrant  groves 

Where  battling  columns  met, 
Only  the  orange-blossom  moves, 

And  lifts  the  violet. 

That  sacred  turf,  as  emerald  bright, 

So  rudely  torn  and  red, 
Closing  o'er  leaders  in  the  fight,  • 

Enshrines  heroic  dead. 

Brave  souls  !  with  martyrs'  zeal  endowed, 

'Neath  battle's  fiery  crest. 
With  triumph  flashing  from  the  cloud. 

Secured  the  victor's  rest. 

Bright,  starry  wings  adorn  our  sky, 

From  out  the  war's  eclipse, 
Blessed,  as  met  the  prophet's  eye 

In  the  apocalypse. 

As  this  fair  angel  sweeps  the  spheres,  — 

Angel  with  spotless  wing, — 
The  glories  of  the  coming  years 

What  prophet-bard  will  sing? 

Our  brotherhood  of  mighty  States  ! 

Firm  on  a  truer  plan, — 
For  them,  a  clearer  day  awaits 

With  brotherhood  of  man. 

Stretching  afar  their  gleaming  lines 
'Neath  Freedom's  ample  shields, 

Triumphal  Art  above  them  shines, 
Achieved  on  bloodless  fields. 

Westward,  the  star  of  empire  leads 

With  most  enticing  ray ; 
And  all  the  Prairies'  fruitful  meads 

Are  blossoming  to-day. 
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Plains,  rolling  boundless  as  the  seas, 

Whose  rich,  uncultured  sod 
Withholds  broad  harvests  from  the  breeze 

By  the  fierce  Indian  trod. 

Those  flowery  wilds — it  is  decreed  — 

A  mightier  tread  must  feel ; 
The  thunder  of  the  fiery  steed, 

Steam-winged,  and  shod  with  steel. 

From  East  to  West,  with  tireless  feet, 

Shall  flaming  coursers  bear 
To  dwellers  'neath  the  torrid  heat. 

Products  of  Northern  air  ; 

A- 
Through  rocky  tunnels,  cold  and  grim, — 

Maryels  of  modern  skill,  — 

Along  the  steep  Sierras'  rim. 

Reach  Californian  hill : 

From  West  to  East,  'neath  giant  pines. 

And  mountain  summits  o'er. 
Bear  golden  treasure  from  her  mines 

To  the  Atlantic  shore  : 

Along  the  firm  and  shining  rails, 

The  wealth  of  Orient  seas. 
Above  the  Indian's  fading  trails, — 

Immense,  shall  roll  to  these. 

So,  Progress,  with  unfettered  limb, 

And  bold,  adorning  hand. 
Shall  cities  build  in  forests  dim. 

With  temples  deck  the  land  : 

Her  bands  of  steel  surround  the  zone  ; 

Her  conscious  wires,  the  seas  ; 
To  stainless  triumph  marching  on, 

And  grandej:  destinies. 
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So,  down  the  ages,  as  they  sweep 

Unmarred  by  clashing  sword, 
Swells  the  blest  anthem,  strong  and  deep,  — 

Anthem  of  Earth's  accord  ! 


Here,  on  the  bright,  rejoicing  day. 

Such  hopeful  omens  crown,  — 
We  come  a  pleasant  word  to  say 

For  our  dear,  native  town. 

Fair  town,  whose  legends,  strange  and  old. 
Wrought  from  her  bending  bowers, 

By  nobler  bard  have  been  enrolled, 
In  fairer  lines  than  ours. 

His  graceful  pen,  with  wondrous  skill, 

Traced  those  ancestral  scenes. 
And  showed  where  dwelt,  on  plain  and  hill. 

The  ancient  Browns  and  Greens. 

Nor  these  alone  :  —  with  nicest  tact 

Those  hardy  settlers  limned  ; 
Custom  and  form  and  word  and  act. 

In  flowing  numbers  hymned. 

For  Hs,  an  easier  task  remains. 

Befitting  humbler  powers  ;  — 
We  sing  the  beauty  of  her  plains  — 

The  fragrance  of  her  flowers. 

No  soft  Italian  scenes  we  boast ; 

Our  summer  skies  less  clear ; 
But  prized,  the  grandeur  of  our  coast  — 

Our  rocky  hill-sides  dear,: 
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No  notes  of  foreign  praise  we  swell;  — 
Not,  —  "  Naples  view,  and  rest  " :  — 

Our  invitation  is  —  "  Come,  dtvcll 
In    Wakefield,  afid  be  blest!'' 


The  native  Indian,  dull  and  nide. 

Threading  the  forest  wild. 
Beside  our  lakes  enchanted  stood. 

Where  the  Great  Spirit  smiled. 

His  wigwam's  shield  along  these  streams 

In  mstic  beauty  sprang : 
Here,  in  the  twilight's  shadowy  gleams, 

His  dusky  daughters  sang. 

And  later,  here,  our  ancient  sires, 

By  the  same  waters  cheered, 
Over  the  Indian's  smouldering  fires, 

Their  scanty  dwellings  reared: 

Fought  for  their  title  to  the  soil. 

With  hungry  wolf  and  bear  ; 
And  where  the  savage  sought  his  spoil, 

Erected  house  of  prayer. 

All  honor  to  those  rugged  men, 

The  coming  needs  foresaw, 
And  laid  foundations  firmly  then. 

Of  liberty  and  law. 

Their  Children  here,  and  children's  sons, 

O'erspreading  hill  and  glen, 
Have  crowned  with  grace  the  work  begun 

By  those  uncultured  men ; 
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With  stately  dwellings  decked  the  slopes, 

With  neat,  attractive  homes  ; 
And  crested  the  fair  mountain-tops 

With  Learning's  ample  domes. 

Her  classic  sons,  from  thence  sent  forth, 

Superior  place  to  claim, 
Attest  their  rich,  unfailing  worth, 

With  ripe,  scholastic  fame. 

Sons,  absent  long,  this  day  returned 

To  Childhood's  rural  seat, 
Where  kindling  fires  of  genius  burned,  — 

With  welcome  true,  we  greet. 


From  this  smooth,  academic  ground. 
Whence  streams  of  knowledge  pour, 

On  smiling  valley  look  around, — 
The  waving  heights  explore ! 

Broad,  fertile  fields,  and  greenest  shores. 

With  sparkling  rim  of  light. 
To  generous  feast  from  Nature's  stores, 

Our  willing  feet  invite. 

From  rounded  Cedar's  airy  crest, 
View  lake,  with  leafy  hem,  — 

Two  fairy  islands  on  its  breast, 
Shining  a  crystal  gem. 

The  sparkling  waters  of  Smith's  Pond,  — 

(As  olden  records  say, — ) 
While  the  green  hill-side  steeps,  beyond, 

In  verdure  stretch  away. 
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Or,  climb  to  Castle's  grander  cone, 

Firm  as  the  mountains  be  ; 
Around  —  the  forest's  swaying  zone, — 

Beyond  —  the  restless  sea;  — 

Broad  lines  of  woodland,  bending  down 

O'er  smooth  and  yielding  turf. 
Touch  the  bold  headland,  rough  and  brown, 

Swept  by  the  ocean-surf; 

White  sails,  far  o'er  the  spires  of  Lynn, 

In  the  blue  distance  melt  — 
On  rocky  coast,  the  waves  roll  in 

And  clasp  with  shining  belt. 

Elate,  our  western  mount  ascend. 

Haloed  with  golden  beams ; 
Like  silver  shields  the  lakes  extend ; 

Like  silver  threads  the  streams. 

Drink  beauty  there,  at  day's  sweet  close, 

While  the  bright  vision  waits, 
And  the  celestial  splendor  glows 

At  sunset's  puiple  gates ! 

Northward,  the  flower)^  meadows  rest, 

Soft  in  the  summer  air; 
Beyond,  with  sunshine  on  her  crest, 

Our  mother,  Reading,  fair. 

Calm  and  sedate  —  as  mother  may  — 

Over  the  lake's  clear  tide, 
Watches  her  daughter's  prosperous  way. 

Arrayed  as  blooming  bride ; 

Bride,  on  whose  flower-encircled  brow 

No  mark  of  years  we  trace ; 
Clad  in  her  youthful  beauty  now, 

With  added  lines  of  grace. 
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And  when,  complete,  her  bridal  gift, 

]\Iuniticent  and  fair, 
Heavenward,  its  massive  towers  shall  lift 

In  the  caressing  air, 

To  greet  the  mornings,  still  and  bright, 
Through  many  coming  days, — 

Shall  all  the  people,  with  delight, 
Award  its  donor  praise. 

I//s  gift,  for  whom,  from  burning  plains, 

O'er  stormy  billows  rolled, 
Are  sent  those  slender,  magic  canes, 

His  touch  transmutes  to  gold;  — 

J//s  crotvning  gift,  whose  lavish  hands. 
And  fresh,  persistent  powers, 

With  verdure  vests  our  level  lands. 
Our  thorny  wastes,  with  flowers ;  — 

^^'ho  answers  well  that  question  old  — 

'■'■What  is  there  in  a  navieV 
An  answer,  clearly,  grandl)^  rolled, 

And  7nounts  thcrrwith  to  fa)ne  / 

With  smiles  go  forth  the  youthful  brides. 

Circled  with  fairest  flowers, 
Afa7-  from  home,  to  tempt  life's  tides  — 

Kot  thus  we  ofter  ours! 

Our  town  belo\ed,  our  cherished  pet. 

Our  darling  and  our  pride ; 
In  golden  ring  her  name  is  set  — 

We  keep  ourselves  the  bride! 

Our  pine-clad  hills  and  shadowy  brakes, 

And  flower-enamelled  lawns; 
Our  rocky  peaks  and  rippled  lakes, 

Bright  in  the  rosy  dawns ; 
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Our  darkling  dells  and  forest-plumes, 
Our  sprays  of  brilliant  leaves, 

Our  arching  elms  and  garden-blooms, 
Fair  in  the  golden  eves ; 

Our  spotless  blossoms,  floating  fair 

Upon  the  crystal  waves  ; 
Our  glitt'ring  spires  in  sunlit  air ; 

Our  father's  hallowed  graves  ; 

And  all  the  wealth  our  records  bear 

Of  old  historic  fame  ; 
All  these  we  hold  with  strictest  care, - 

And  YIELD,  alone,  our  name! 


'Neath  the  bright  Future's  glowing  arch 

Of  soft,  unclouded  skies, 
What  grand  processions  gayly  mafch  ! 

What  startling  visions  rise  ! 

When  fifty  added  years  shall  bring 

Their  gifts  of  fair  renown, 
A  sweeter  bard  their  praise  shall  sing, 

And  nobler  works  shall  crown  ! 

The  city,  from  her  triple  hills, 

With  ocean-girdle  bound, 
Already  looks  toward  mountain  rills, — 

Selecting  ampler  ground  ; 

Has  gathered,  now,  rich  Highland  farms. 

And,  overcrowded  thus. 
Northward  may  stretch  embracing  anns. 

And  Boston  come  to  us  I 
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^^'ithin  that  shining  circle  bound, 
Whose  polished  '■'■Hub "  we  boast, 

Our  rustic  charms  no  more  be  found, 
And  our  new  nai?ic  be  lost  I 


From  this  clear  summit,  looking  on 
Toward  crowning  heights  of  grace. 

Our  thoughts  revert  to  pleasures  gone  — 
The  vanished  years  retrace. 

From  out  the  shadowy  haunts  of  eld. 
From  ancient  roofs,  moss-grov.n, 

Arise  the  forms  those  years  beheld, 
And  swells  aerial  tone  ; 

Forms,  lost  to  sight,  to  memon,^  dear. 
Those  mystic  chambers  fill,  — 

Tones,  lost  to  earth,  from  purer  sphere. 
Our  waiting  spirits  thrill  ! 

As  the  fond  lo\'ers  lino-er  long, 
Xor  haste  to  say  farewells,  — 

As  the  swan's  sad,  expiring  song 
In  sweetest  cadence  swells, — 

So,  on  memories  fond,  intent. 

We  linger  with  the  past ; 
And  the  fair  name,  with  childhood  blent, 
Seems  sweetest  at  the  last ! 

Dear  name,  farewell !     Our  task  is  o'er ; 

The  coming  glories  see  ! 
South  Reading,  henceforth,  nevermore, — 

And  Wakefield  let  it  be  ! 
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At  the  termination  of  the  literary  and  musical  exercises,  on 
Academy  Hill,  a  procession,  consisting  of  those  persons  who 
were  intending  to  participate  in  the  Celebration  Dinner,  was 
formed  and  marched  to  the  dining  tent,  which  had  been  erected 
upon  the  Common. 

At  the  same  time,  the  children  belonging  to  the  several  schools 
of  the  town  were  furnished  with  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  "  Mammoth  Tent,"  in  which  the  dinner  w^as  served, 
covered  sufficient  space  to  accommodate,  at  table,  two  thousand 
guests :  and  the  dinner,  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Currier  as 
caterer,  proved  to  be  an  ample,  satisfying  and  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment to  its  thousand  participants. 

Many  of  the  former  residents  of  South  Reading,- — now  widely 
separated,  and  holding  honorable  positions  in  the  various  pro- 
fessions,—on  this  day  revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood  as 
guests,  surrounded  the  table,  thereby  adding  as  much  to  their 
orv7i  enjoyment,  let  us  hope,  as  did  their  presence  to  the  interest 
and  success  of  the  celebration. 

The  committee  present  the  following  record  of  the  literary 
exercises  wliich  succeeded  the  dinner, — a  record  unavoidably 
imperfect,  from  the  fact  that  no  detailed  report  of  those  exercises 
was  then  written,  so  that  the  present  synopsis  of  them  has  been 
prepared,  in  part,  from  memory. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Thomas  Winship,  as  the  Toast- 
Master  selected  for  the  occasion,  who  gave, 

The  Day  We  Celebrate  : 

Hallowed  by  associatious  of  a  national  character  in  connection  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  add  associations 
of  a  local  character,  in  connection  with  the  declaration  of  our  new  name. 

Response  by  the  Band. 

Our  Country : 
Purified   by  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  she  has   passed,  may  she 
continue  to  hold  the  proud  position  she  now  occupies  in  the  great  family 
of  nations. 

Response  by  the  Band. 
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The  State  of  Massachusetts: 
She  may,  at  times,  be  a  little  hot-headed,  and  somewhat  radical  in  her 
views ;    but  the  influence  of  her  pure  heart  and  honest  purpose,  finally 
cools  her  head,  and  corrects  her  judgment. 

In  response  the  following  letter  was  read : 

Commonwealth  of  Massac h us ktts. 
Executive  Department,  Boston,  June  30,   1868. 

Gentlemen  :  I  thank  }ou  for  remembering  me  so  kindly  in 
making  your  preparations  for  celebrating  the  new  christening  of 
your  town,  on  the  fourth  of  July.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  and  share  in  your  exercises. 

I  was  most  happy,  by  the  use  of  a  pen  for  a  single  moment,  to 
give  effect  to  the  act  which  will  henceforth  associate  the  name  of 
your  town  with  the  name  of  a  public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen, 
whose  munificence  reflects  credit  upon  him,  and  confers  beneficence 
upon  }ou. 

It  is  a  high  honor  which  you  bestow  upon  him,  to  take  to  the 
town  his  name  and  wear  it  henceforth  ;  but  it  is  worthily  and  fitly 
conferred.  In  all  that  he  has  done,  and  is  willing  yet  to  do,  I  wish 
he  had  more  rivals  and  more  equals. 

Henceforth,  the  town,  Wakefield,  shall  be  a  monument  to  the 
name,  Wakefield. 

May  both  conduct  themselves  as  well  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Veiy  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.    H.   BULLOCK,    Go7'emor. 

Messrs.  Daniel  Allen,  and  others.  Committee. 

■   The  Town  of  Reading  : 
A  sister  town   that   still   retains    lier  maiden   name;     let  us  therefore 
cherish  her  (as  we  cherish  oi/ier  tnaiden  sisters,  that  do  not  choose  to 
change  their  names),  for  being  "  true  to  her  first  love,"  —  the  love  of  our 
mother. 

In  response,  Dea.  Caleb  Wakefield,  of  Reading,  offered  the 
following : 
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The  Town  of  South  Reading: 
The   eldest  sister    of   the    Readings ;     like  other   daughters,    she   has 
changed  her  name  in  anticipation  of  a  fine  house ;  may  her  love  for  the 
new  one  survive  the  honeymoon,  and  may  I'uture  generations  approve  the 
mother's  choice. 

If  we  may  find  ''  books  in  trees,"  and  "  sermons  in  stones,"  why  not 
speeches  in  fields,  —  especially  in  Wake-fields,  —  and  more  especially  in 
Hon.  Horace  P.  Wakefield. 

To  which  the  Hon.  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  of  Monson,  Mass., 
responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  Here  in  this  glorious  old  town  of  Reading, 
more  glorious  by  the  new  name  she  now  assumes,  on  this  glorious 
day  of  American  Independence,  more  glorious  because  enjoyed 
"  in  the  sweat  of  the  brows  "  of  free  men  and  free  women,  "  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor  "  meet  together  on  a  com- 
mon level,  the  millionaire  from  his  stately  mansion,  and  the  humble 
dependent  from  the  almshouse,  gloriously  independent  in  the 
thought  that  the  "  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  us  all,"  and  gloriously 
dependent  that  the  same  Being  is  the  Preserver  of  us  all. 

I  received  a  few  days  since,  away  off  in  my  new  home,  from 
your  Committee  of  Arrangements,  a  kind  invitation  to  join  you  in 
the  festivities  of  this  day,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  because  many 
early  joyous  reminiscences  cluster  around  the  old  town  ;  and  to  me 
there  are  many  pleasing  associations  connected  with  the  name  she 
is  now  assuming.  Why  you  have  thus  early  called  me  up,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discern,  unless  it  be  on  the  principle  that  little  balloons 
are  sent  up  to  ascertain  how  the  wind  veers,  and  what  is  the  force 
of  the  current,  while  the  big  ones  are  being  inflated.  One  thing  is 
certain,  you  have  caught  me,  if  not  napping,  so  full  of  dinner  that 
I  have  no  capacity  to  be  blown  up,  and  no  power  to  blow  off. 

Having  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  flowing  measures  of 
the  Poet,  and  the  polished  periods  of  the  Orator  of  the  day,  I 
quietly  seated  myself  among  the  lower  classes  and  enjoyed  the 
repast,  as  you  know  I  always  do,  not  expecting  that  you  would 
call  on  one   from  the  "  ignobile  vulgus "   until  the    distinguished 
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characters  sitting  around  you  in  the  higher  seats  had  been  called 
on  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  born  in  tlie  town  of  South  Reading, 
nor  in  \\'akefield,  for  two  reasons  to  me  perfectly  satisfactor}- : 
P'irst,  I  was  born  too  soon, — before  the  town  of  South  Reading,  or 
Wakefield,  had  an  existence  —  and  therefore  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  old  fogies ;  and  second,  I  was  not  consulted  about 
where  I  should  be  born,  although  I  was  there.  However,  I  was 
bom  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  line  of  Wakefield,  on  the 
original  Pool  place,  near  the  head  of  the  Pond,  in  the  \ernacular, 
but  in  the  euphonious  Indian  dialect,  "Lake  Quannapowit."  I 
would  make  no  boast  of  being  cradled  in  a  manger,  but  I  was  born 
in  what  is  now  a  barn-shed,  which  then  stood  in  what  is  now  the 
highway.  From  birth  in  a  barn-shed,  and  by  the  wayside,  the 
transition  is  so  easy  to  the  almshouse,  that  "  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein." 

^^^hen  on  my  way  to  this  gathering,  a  friend  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  the  "Wakefield  celebration,"  and  whether  the  town  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  }our  humble  senant.  To  the  first  inquiiy  I 
answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative  ;  to  the  latter  I  gave  an 
evasive  answer,  remarking  that  I  did  not  furnish  the  fimds,  and 
fiirther  your  deponent  said  not.  I  was  placed  in  about  as 
embarrassing  a  position  as  my  friend  C\tus  used  to  find  himself  in, 
when  he  was  quizzed  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court,  some  years  ago,  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Third  House.  It  so  happened  a  few  years  ago,  that  this  senatorial 
district  was  represented  by  one  bearing  the  name  of  \\'akefield, 
and  as  almost  ever}-  one  supposed  that  there  was  no  other  but  t/ie 
C\Tus  Wakefield,  he  occasionally  was  plied  with  hard  questions  ; 
had  to  put  on  senatorial  dignit)-  and  get  along  the  best  wav  he 
could.  I  can  stand  the  honor  attached  to  it,  but  when  they  come 
to  talk  about  the  amount  the  honor  costs,  it  makes  me  feel  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  round,  and  is  constantly 
turning.  A  few  years  ago  our  friend  who  bears  my  name  and  has 
just  given  it  to  the  town,  was  as  poor  as  I  am  to-day.  He  has 
revolved  with  fortune's  wheel  and  mn  to  the  top,  while  I  am  sure  I 
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cannot  go  clown  below  an  almshouse,  and  if  the  wheel  turns  at  all 
I  must  come  up.  It  is  said  that  the  good  deacon  planted  white 
birches  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  rising  scions,  and  I  distinctly 
remember  that  such  stood  near  the  old  mansion  in  my  younger 
days,  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers."  Our  friend  has  come  up  on  rattan, 
and  perhaps  if  I  had  had  the  rattan  instead  of  the  birch,  I  should 
have  avoided  some  places  where  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  However,  of 
one  thing  I  am  dead  sure,  that  on  one  day  of  the  year,  on  "  the  4th 
of  Independence,"  although  I  may  have  less  bonds,  stocks  and 
mortgages  than  others,  I  am  as  independent  as  any  live  man,  and  if 
anybody  feels  better  than  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  feels  pretty  good.  If 
there  be  any  honor  attached  to  the  name,  I  am  going  in  for  my 
share  of  it,  and  I  hereby  give  my  friend  timely  notice  that  such  is 
my  intent.  It  makes  no  difference  to  our  ancestors,  now  sleeping 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  from  which  line  the  money  came, 
or  from  which  line  came  the  name.  It  is  all  the  same  to  them,  and 
a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  make  no  difference  to  his  boys,  or  to 
mine.  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  those  who  come  after  us  shall  see 
strictly  to  it  that  no  blot  shall  attach  to  the  name  of  Wakefield, 
and  that  their  escutcheon  shall  be  sullied  by  no  act,  that,  dying, 
they  would  wish  to  erase.  I  rejoice  in  the  great  prosperit)'  of  our 
friend,  can  appreciate  his  liberal  generosit}^,  do  not  envy  him  his 
wealth  with  his  cares,  anxieties  and  perplexities,  and  have  only  this 
request  to  make,  that  he  would  see  to  it,  that  no  one  bearing  the 
family  name,  coming  from  the  stock  originating  from  the  side  of 
the  Pond,  should  be  left  to  die  in  an  almshouse. 

I  also  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  in  having  another 
generous,  noble-hearted  citizen  in  this  original  settlement  of  old 
Reading,  to-day  christened  Wakefield.  This  whole-souled  fellow- 
townsman  proposes  to  furnish  the  stately  edifice  the  other  large- 
hearted  gentleman  proposes  to  erect.  Well  may  any  town  change 
its  name  for  such  liberal  offers.  Fortunate  is  that  town  that  has  its 
quiver  full  of  them.  Sir,  I  have  known  him  like  a  book,  boy  and 
man,  for  almost  sixt\'  years.  We  were  born  in  the  same  parish,  in 
the  same  town,  and  in  the  same  year ;  attended  the  same  school 
and  the  same  church  ;  played  the  same  games,  on  the  same  green ; 
strolled  through  the  same  fields,  fished  in  the  same  pond,  hunted 
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in  the  same  forests,  studied  the  same  profession  and  graduated  at 
the  same  medical  institution.  Here  the  similarity  ends,  and  our 
paths  diverged.  I  went  to  peddling  pills,  and  he  to  jaeddling 
bitters.  He  has  accumulated  a  fortune,  deals  in  stocks  and  bond.s 
and  rides  in  a  coach,  while  I,  who  began  life  as  poor  as  Job's 
turke\"s,  have  held  my  own  well,  and  at  last  have  turned  up  in  an 
almshouse. 

Thanking,  through  you,  Mr.  President,  the  audience  for  the 
attention  they  have  given  me,  aware  that  all  are  anxiously  waiting 
for  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  "  that  awaits  them  from 
many  of  the  "  Old  Boys  "  who  have  come  back  to  pay  respects  to 
their  "  alma  mater  "  as  she  assumes  a  new  name,  I  give  you : 

The  prolonged  health  and  continued  prosperity  of  the  two  public- 
spirited  citizens  by  whose  munificent  liberality  we  have  enjoyed  the 
festivities  of  the  natal  day  of  our  beloved  country.  May  they  live  a 
thousand  years ;  their  shadows  never  grow  less,  and  "  lay  up  for  them- 
selves treasures,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

Our  Nkw  ^Name  : 
May  it  pi'ove  to  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the  energy,  enterprise, 
industry  and  liberality  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Cyrus  Wake- 
field, a  well-known  merchant  prince ;  and  may  the  inspiration  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  his  name,  culminate  in  the  adoption  of  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  so  that  he  may  enjoy  the  high  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  we  have  not  taken  his  name  in  vain. 

Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq.,  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

On  this  festal  occasion,  and  surrounded  with  this  joyous  assem- 
blage, I  may  approjDriately  remark  —  and  rejoice  —  that  the  nawe, 
this  day  publicly  assumed,  seems  likely  to  prove  as  pleasing  to 
others  as  to  myself. 

Once  only,  have  I  had  occasion  to  urge  the  adoption  of  my  name 
by  another,  —  and  the  successful  termination  of  that  suit,  so  satis- 
factory' to  both  the  interested  parties,  induces  the  hope  of  a  similar 
result  from  the  present  union. 
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In  the  /rsf  instance,  however,  I  did  not  expect  a  family  oi  four 
thousand,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  numerous  additions.  This 
verification  of  the  patriarchal  promise  may  well  demand  the 
exercise  of  all  the  energies  of  which  I  am  the  possessor,  —  and  has 
given  me,  to-day,  a  family  so  ample  and  satisfying,  as  to  preclude 
the  adoption  of  another. 

Mr.  President, —  Industr)',  energ}^,  perseverance  and  progress  are 
solid  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  an  after-dinner  Fourth  of  July 
speech ;  but,  as  I  have  cited  an  instance  of  successful  perseverance, 
we  may  consider,  briefly,  the  first-named  themes,  wdth  reference  to 
starting  in  life. 

Imagine  a  lad,  favored  with  a  robust  constitution  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  a  member  of  his  father's  family  in  the 
small  town  of  Roxbur}',  in  New  Hampshire  (a  town  whose  name 
is  now  extinct),  employed,  with  his  brothers,  in  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  the  roughest  farms  to  be  found  in  that  rocky,  rugged 
locality,  and  enjoying  such  slight  educational  advantages  as  that 
neighborhood  afforded ;  a  spot,  where  the  school-master  was 
deemed  qualified  for  teaching,  only  because  he  was  dis-qualified, 
physically,  for  any  other  occupation  ;  where  schools  were  a  luxury, 
only  to  be  enjoyed  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  where  the 
best  educated  man  of  his  acquaintance  (next  to  the  minister),  was 
his  own  father,  who,  at  the  same  time,  served  as  Town  Clerk, 
Selectman  and  Representative,  and  being,  also,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  could  niarr}-  a  couple,  occasionally,  as  he  had  leisure. 

You  can  easily  imagine  what  were  this  boy's  privileges,  and  what 
his  means  of  improvement  and  culture  ;  but  you  cannot  imagine  the 
variety  of  his  thoughts,  as  from  those  secluded  fields  he  looked 
wonderingly  and  inquisitively  into  the  future,  and  asked  himself  if 
he  should  never  venture  beyond  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  boyhood ! 

When,  at  length,  this  lad  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  others,  who  had  emerged  from  an  obscurit}^  like  his  own,  and 
were  then  widely  and  honorably  known  in  the  business  world,  he 
began  to  study  the  elements  of  their  prosperity  and  success,  and 
finally  decided  to  Xxy  his  luck  in  the  great  world  of  trade. 

Notwithstanding  his  good  father's  gloomy  forebodings, —  predict- 
ing possible  loss  of  health,  loss  of  character,  and  an  ignoble  return 
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to  the  parental  roof, — at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  to  Boston, 
and  procured  a  situation  in  a  retail  groceiy  store.  Here,  for  three 
years,  he  was  employed  in  the  performance  of  duties  such  as  are 
usually  assigned  to  boys,  in  similar  situations,  and  during  all  those 
years  he  was  studying  men, —  and  the  circumstances  which  had  made 
them. 

He  visited  the  various  churches  ;  observed,  carefully,  the  habits 
of  the  people;  listened  attentively  to  scientific  lectures  and  the 
discussion  of  important  topics,  and  thus  prepared  himself  for  his 
after  career. 

Do  you  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that,  with  so  many  shining 
examples  around  him,  with  the  New  Hampshire  farm  far  in  the 
rear,  and  fading  from  his  vision,  and  the  clear,  ever-brightening 
prospect  of  success  before  him,  he  was  prompted  to  work,  most 
persistently,  to  gain  a  position  among  the  prosperous  throng  which 
surrounded  him  ? 

Is  it  surprising  that,  thus  situated,  in  the  "  Athens  of  America," 
—  the  "  Hub  of  the  Universe,"  —  his  active  mind  should  ponder 
the  questions,  —  whether  it  really  was  the  "  Hub,"  around  which 
everything  beautiful  re\'olved  ;  whether  the  State  House  was  the 
head  of  the  spike  which,  reaching  through  to  the  other  side,  and 
being  clinched,  near  India,  held  the  world  together ;  and  whether 
this  fact  gave  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  others,  their  first  idea  of 
the  India  trade  ? 

So  much  is  sure,  —  the  mystic,  clinching  point.,  in  after  years 
became  to  him  a  veritable  market,  and  now  supplies  him  with  its 
various  and  valuable  commodities  of  traffic. 

And  to-day  he  can  look  away  from  Boston,  over  the  green  hills 
and  fertile  fields  of  the  home  of  his  adoption,  and  read  upon  the 
banner  of  this  people,  "■Energy,  Industry,  Perseverance  and 
Progress,"  as  their  motto,  now  c\n6.fo>r7'er. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  you  have  honored  the  fiatne  of  that  humble  boy 
whose  early  years  W'e  have  traced,  by  placing  it  upon  your  beautiful 
township ;  but  it  would  bring  me  no  satisfaction,  had  not  your 
unsought  and  unanimous  decision  assured  me  it  had  a  place,  more 
imperishable,  on  the  tablets  of  your  hearts. 

Allow  me  to  close  with  the  following  sentiment : 
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My  Adoptkd  Family  : 
May  their  shadows  —  or  number  —  never  be  less. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 
May  he  consider  that  the  so  called  "  good  old  way  "  is  not  the  only  way 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  bear  in  mind  that  even  this  age 
viay  be  the  much-talked-of  "  golden  age." 

Rev.  Mr.  Bliss  responded,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  fortunate  that  the  "  old  ways  "  are  not 
the  only  true  ways,  and  it  is  equally  fortunate  that  most  true  ways 
are  old.  While  age  cannot  consecrate  error,  it  does  accumulate 
arguments  for  the  truth  ;  and  hence,  while  the  past  may  not  control 
our  judgment,  it  is  yet  wise  to  invoke  its  counsel,  and  consider  it 
well  before  we  reject  it.  Happily  it  is  the  just  pride  of  our  New 
England  communities  that  their  histor}'  is  so  honorable.  No  true 
son  of  this  soil  can  fail  to  gain  both  instruction  and  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  quaint,  shrewd  and  honest  ideas  and  methods  of  our 
Puritanic  ancestors.  Time  has  removed  much  from  both  their 
civil  and  religious  usages,  that  was  cumbrous  and  perhaps  wrong ; 
but  much  more  still  remains  that  has  stood  the  test. 

Of  the  institutions  founded  by  the  first  settlers  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  now  existing  among  us,  the  oldest  is  the  Old  Church,  in 
whose  name  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  to-day.  Founded  before 
the  town  itself  was  incorporated,  running  back  in  its  history  almost 
to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  it  has  now  made  good  progress  in 
the  third  centuiy  of  its  existence.  Doubtless  it  has  been  one  of 
the  immovable  things  in  this  locality ;  to  the  "  old  ways  "  it  has 
adhered.  Its  regular  worship  was  probably  never  suspended ;  its 
doctrinal  tenets  have  never  been  changed  ;  nor  has  it  ceased  to 
maintain  a  resolute  warfare  against  irreligion  and  vice.  Allow  me 
to  read  to  you  one  of  its  ancient  articles,  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  laid  in  1644,  and  good  enough  to  be  new. 

"  We  hereby  promise  to  demean  and  behave  ourselves  obediently  in  all 
lawful  things  to  those  yt  God  hath  placed  over  us  in  ye  Church  and 
Commonwealth,  knowing  yt  is  our  duty  not  to  grieve  them  but  to  encourage 
them  in  their  places.  And  we  resolve  to  apjirove  ourselves  in  our  par- 
ticular callings,  shunning  Idleness,  not   slothful  in  business,  knowing  yt 
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Idleness  is  ye  bane  of  any  society.  Neither  will  we  deal  hardly  or 
oppressingly  with  any  over  whom  we  are  ye  Lords  Stewards ;  Promisinn; 
to  our  best  abilities  to  teach  our  Children  ye  good  knowledge  of  ye  Lord 
yt  they  also  may  learn  to  serve  and  fear  him  with  us  yt  it  may  go  well 
with  them  and  with  us  forever." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  own  favored  community 
can  fail  to  see  that  this  article,  joined  with  others,  more  distinc- 
tively religious,  and  embodied  in  the  public  avowals  and  professions 
of  the  first  religious  organization  of  the  place,  and  the  only  one 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  must  have  liad  a  living 
infiuence  in  shaping  the  character  of  our  law-abiding  and  industri- 
ous citizens. 

But  the  old  church  has  ever  been  abreast  with  the  progressi\'e 
tendencies  of  the  times.  Indeed  she  has  sometimes  been  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  she  has  even  been  an 
avowed  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Like  other  accomplishments,  that 
of  Music  found  little  favor  at  the  hands  of  our  ancestors  until  the 
church,  with  its  pastor  at  its  head,  having  heard  that  there  was  "  an 
art  of  singing,"  took  active  measures  to  cultivate  it.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  record  which  describes  the  steps  that  were  taken  in 
behalf  of  the  object,  will,  I  think,  justify  me  in  reading  it  to  you. 
It  was  made  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  in  the  year  1722, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  having  been  sad  confusion,  which  I  often  observed  for  several 
years  past  and  did  often  in  ye  public  mention  with  trouble,  and  pray 
might  be  reformed,  in  our  singing  —  some  were  above  others,  some  were 
before  others,  and  all  ys  as  I  apprehended  for  want  of  going  more  together 
which  I  urged  to  no  purpose ;  and  I,  understanding  yt  yr  was  a  Rule, 
Lookt  on  it.  And  conceiving  that  ye  knowledge  and  keeping  to  ye  rule 
would  prevent  ys  confusion  in  publick  worship,  I  promoted  learning  to 
Sing.  To  ys  end  several  publick  Lectures  were  had,  ye  1st  preached  by 
my  selfe,  ye  2nd  by  Mr.  Syms,  ye  3rd  by  Mr.  Fisk ;  in  each  of  which  we 
Sang  4  times  exact  by  ye  rule,  no  man  opposing.  A  school  was  set  up ; 
many  both  men  and  women  Learnt.  Some  indeed  were  not  clear  in  it,  as 
by  mistake  conceiving  it  popery  ;  but  at  length  having  been  incouraged  in 
it  by  several,  and  by  all  the  Deacons,  Capt.  Pool,  Capt.  Burnap,  Ensign 
Bancroft,  Serg't  Thos.  Pool  and  Lt  Bryant,  they  Sang  with  ye  wisht  suc- 
cess.    Nov.  8,  being  Thanksgiving  day  I  proposed  to  ye  church  and  Con- 
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gregation  to  sing  In-  rulf,  and,  by  what  I  had  heard,  not  expecting  any 
opposition,  1  said  yt  if  they  were  all  willing  I  Avould  take  yr  silence  for 
consent ;  and  no  man  answered  one  word,  bnt  all  were  silent  and  went 
away." 

Thus  the  way  was  led  from  one  of  the  "  old  paths  "  into  one  of 
the  new  by  the  Minister  himself,  "  no  one  opposing ;"  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  advantageous  changes  in 
social  and  political  as  well  as  religious  affairs  that  have  occurred  in 
the  process  of  time  throughout  New  England,  will  show  that  a 
majority  of  them  had  a  similar  origin.  The  marked  progress  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries  has  been  made,  not  in  spite  of  but 
generally  according  to,  the  wishes,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  churches. 
It  is  then  by  keeping  in  the  old  paths  that  genuine  New  Englanders 
make  new  ones.  Our  Fathers  were  progressives ;  and  to  become 
bound  by  any  forms  or  old  usages  or  old  beliefs,  simply  because 
they  are  old,  is  to  be  untnie  to  their  teachings. 

The  long  history  of  this  still  flourishing  church  presents  other 
points  of  interest.  Detachments  from  her  forces  assisted  in  taking 
possession  of  several  other  important  fields.  The  churches  of 
Lynnfield,  North  Reading,  Wilmington,  Ashby,  the  Old  South  at 
Reading  and  that  at  Stoneham,  were  founded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  members  from  her  communion.  To  these  churches  she 
sustained  the  relation  of  a  careful  mother,  assisting  some  of  them 
by  liberal  contributions  ;  and  if  she  ever  thought  herself  compelled 
to  resort  to  any  discipline  with  any  of  them,  it  might  have  been 
because  she  had  previously  imparted  to  them  a  full  share  of  her 
own  energetic  spirit,  which,  with  a  common  parental  weakness,  she 
may  have  admired  in  them  while  she  withstood  it. 

I  will  not,  however,  trespass  longer  upon  your  time.  We  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  before  us  to-day ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  do  so  by 
reason  of  any  hardships,  or  failures  of  the  past,  for  if  any  people 
of  the  world  ha^•e  just  occasion  to  be  proud  of  their  histor}',  we  are 
that  people.  Yet  there  are  causes  for  rejoicing.  This  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  language  of  the  toast  just  read,  the  "golden  age."  The 
growing  importance  of  our  corporate  and  individual  interests,  the 
prosperity  of  our  educational  and  religious  affairs,  and  the  increas- 
ing beneficence  of  Providence  toward  our  whole  community,  call 
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for  real  thankfulness  to-day.  Though  in  historj^  we  are  old,  in 
spirit  we  are  new,  and  it  should  be  a  welcome  duty  not  only  to 
preserve  but  to  improve  our  heritage,  —  a  heritage  which,  while  it 
shows  the  worth  of  our  Fathers,  gives  higher  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Him  whom  they  served. 

The  Historian  of  thk  Day  : 
As  he  is  now  encircled  by  a  halo  of  glory,  for  what  he  has  done  and 
said  for  the  old  7iame  of  South  Reading,  we  trust  that  a  "  crown  o/glo?y  " 
awaits  liini  for  what  he  may  do  and  say  for  the  new  name  of  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Eaton  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  am  under  high  obligations  to  my  talented 
friend,  the  toast-master,  for  the  very  complimentar}'  manner  in 
which  he  has  referred  to  me.  He  has  given  me  a  subject,  on  which 
to  say  a  word  in  response,  —  town  history. 

The  true  glory  of  the  historian  arises  mainly  from  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  narration,  and  the  glory  and  interest  of  a  town  history 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise  and  the  virtue 
of  the  successive  inhabitants.  The  past  history  of  our  town  is  a 
noble  and  an  honorable  one.  Whether  as  a  village  of  Lynn,  or  as 
the  original  town  of  Reading,  or  as  the  First  Parish  of  Reading,  or 
as  the  to^vn  of  South  Reading. 

May  her  future  histor}',  under  the  name  of  "  Wakefield^'  like  the 
new  temple  at  ancient  Jerusalem,  exceed  "  in  glory  "  all  former 
renown. 

The  Poet  of  the  Day  : 
Who,  in  the  past,  from  time  to  time 
Has  entertained  us  with  his  rhyme  ; 
By  his  fair  muse  inspired  to-day, 
We've  heard  him  sing  her  choicest  lay. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eaton  responded  as  follows  : 

Enough,  —  more  than  enough,  —  we  said 
On  yonder  hillock's  breezy  head,  — 
And  therefore  did  not  come,  —  in-tent  — 
Still  to  increase  your  punishment  ! 
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A  moment,  only,  let  us   claim. 

To  swell  the  praise  of  our  new  name. 

INIay  the  clear  future  of  our  Town 
Place  brighter  jewels  in  her  crown  ; 
Starting,  afresh,  on  upward  way, 
In  the  pure  splendor  of  this  day, 
Will  famt\  on  high  and  classic  yi'VZ'/  — 
Such  fame  as  cultured  skill  can  yield  ! 

( Win-ships,  she  might,  to  her  fair  shores, 
If,  smooth,  her  mountain's  granite  doors 
Some  earthquake-shock  would  downward  slide, 
And  give  an  entrance  to  the  tide  ;) 

Win  wealth,  she  tnay — the  wealth  of  Mind, — 
(More  lasting  than  the  gilded  kind,) 
And  on  her  graceful,  shining  towers, 
Bind  garlands  of  perennial  flowers  ! 

Our  Public  Schools  : 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  so  many  fields  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  fitting  that  they  should   be   here   represented   by   a   highly 
cultivated  Maii's-field. 

Edward  Mansfield,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee, and  for  many  years  an  active  and  important  member  of 
that  Board,  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  In  behalf  of  the  schools,  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  mention  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  of  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  On  eve?y  proper  occasion  the  importance  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  should  be  recognized  and  duly  acknowl- 
edged. 

One  thought  impressed  me.  Sir,  as  on  our  route  I  turned  to  view 
the  procession,  and  saw  so  large  a  portion  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  this  town,  following  their  seniors,  seemingly  delighted 
with  the  enchanting  music  and  the  imposing  pageantry  of  this 
festive  dav. 
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The  thought  was  this.  The  children  are  following  in  our 
footsteps,  having  the  same  object  in  view  as  ourselves.  We  are 
marching  to  a  particular  goal,  and  they  are  upon  the  course,  and 
coming  after  us.  They  press  on  to  occupy  each  portion  of  the 
pathway  as  we  leave  it.  They  are  following  closely  and  rapidly 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  immediately  precede  them. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  march  of  life.  As  the  fathers  reach  their 
appointed  goal,  the  children  press  forward  to  fill  the  places  they 
have  left. 

The  schools  of  to-day  are  moulding  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  places  which  we  now  occupy ;  who  in  all 
matters  of  life  are  to  perform  the  parts  which  we  are  now  acting. 
They  are  to  furnish  the  caterers,  committees  of  arrangements, 
toast-masters,  presidents,  orators  and  poets,  for  future  celebrations. 

The  schools  of  to-day  are  forming  minds  that  are  to  shape  and 
control  the  future  destiny  of  the  cherished  institutions  we  have 
loved  so  well. 

Who,  then,  that  rightly  estimates  the  importance  of  our  public 
schools,  will  withhold  his  encouragement  and  sympathy  ? 

I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  taking  a  new  name,  we  need  not 
—  we  cannot  obliterate  the  past  history  of  old  South  Reading.  Its 
liberal  record  connected  with  the  march  of  improvement  is 
indelibly  written.  It  is  one  of  the  proudest  records  of  which  our 
citizens  have  to  boast.  Let  it  stand  as  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  past,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  future  generations,  to  carry 
on  and  complete  the  work  which  the  fathers  began. 

Our  Great  National  Banks  : 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  —  a  first-class  National  Institution,   with  unlimited 
"  resources"  including  a  never-failing  stock  of  good  sense. 

In  response  the  following  letter  was  read : 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1868. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  the  ist  instant,  inviting  me  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  town  of 
"  South  Reading  "  to  "  Wakefield,"  was  received  yesterday.     If  it 
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is  in  my  power  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  I  will  gladly  accept 
your  in\'itation ;  but  the  pressure  of  business  is  such,  that  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  possible. 

I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  town  on  the  change  which  is 
proposed,  as  well  as  upon  the  munificence  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
advantages  likely  to  be  derived  therefrom  in  the  future.  There  is 
not,  within  my  knowledge,  a  better  illustration  of  the  duties  due 
from  a  citizen  to  a  town,  and  from  a  town  to  its  citizens  who 
perform  their  duties,  than  is  presented  in  this  event  which  you  so 
appropriately  celebrate. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  be  present  to  make 
expression  of  this  feeling,  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  I  tmst 
you  v.'ill  accept  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  public  business, 
and  especially  of  matters  in  which  I  am  officially  concerned,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  my  absence. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obed't  ser\-'t, 

N.  P.  BANKS. 

Messrs.  Daniel  Allen,  and  others.  Committee. 

Our  Physicians  : 
May  they  always  endeavor  to  "  keep  cool/'  for,  when  our  doctors  lose 
i/teir  patients,  we  shall  lose  OJir  lives. 

In  response.  Dr.  Solon  0.  Richardson  gave  the  following 
sentiment : 

The  Wonderful  Cane  of  Wakefield. 

The  cultivation  of  this  important  exotic,  introduced  into  our 
neighborhood  for  experimental  purposes,  by  our  worthy  townsman, 
has  been  attended  with  so  much  success  as  to  create  astonishment 
throughout  our  whole  Commonwealth. 

By  exquisite  culture  of  this  flexible  reed,  our  friend  has  con- 
verted arid  and  waste  places  into  thrifty  and  blooming  gardens ; 
its  fertility  has  enhanced  the  value  of  our  property,  augmented  our 
population  and  dwellings  ;  and  in  one  fruiting  season  —  man-ellous 
to  relate — it  yielded  a  magnificent  palace,  which  stands  to-day  one 
of  the  most  admired  and  attractive  features  of  our  county. 
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The  present  season  being  a  bearing  year  of  this  wonderful  cane, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets,  it  is  preparing  to 
blossom,  from  which  fruit  will  ripen  that  for  many  generations  will 
remain  undecayed,  and  endure  for  ages  a  grateful  and  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  ingenious  cultivator 
of  the  Wakefield  cane. 

May  a  long  and  happy  life  be  spared  to  our  worthy  friend  ;  and 
may  this  cane  of  a  thousand  forms,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  to 
him,  still  continue  to  be  his  support,  until  he  is  called,  to  meet  his 
prototype  Cyrus  of  old,  in  that  kingdom  where  "Cane  is  never 
raised." 

Hon.  John  Prentiss. 
Although  one  of  the  oldest — if  not  the  oldest— livino:  descendant  of  the 
town,  he  has  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  hody,  and  is  a  Kee/i{e)  observer  of 
passing  events. 

This  sentiment  received  a  response  in  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  John  Prentiss,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  now  ninety  years  of  age  : 

Keene,  N.  H.,  June,  1868. 
Gentlemen  :     I    thank    you   for  your   very  kind   invitation    to 
attend  the  "  Wakefield  "  celebration  on  the  4th  proximo,  with  the 
complimentary  card. 

Having  within  a  few  weeks  made  my  accustomed  annual  visit  to  ' 
the  capital,  to  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  vicinity,  and  my 
native  village  and  cherished  relatives  in  its  environs,  and  feeling 
that  age  will  have  its  infirmities,  though  hitherto,  for  the  most  part 
kindly  withheld,  I  cannot  promise,  nor  do  I  expect  it  will  be 
convenient  to  comply,  though,  I  trust,  I  properly  appreciate  )-our 
respect  and  attention. 

Of  the  associates  of  my  youth,  (leaving  "  the  first  Parish  "  in 
Old  Reading  in  1792,  aged  14,)  but  one  sturdy  limb,  — I  trust  yet 
unblanched  by  storms  of  ninety  winters,  —  the  venerable  Col. 
Hartshorn,  to  my  recollection  remains. 

Last  year  I  visited  him,  and  we  then  reviewed  some  of  the 
scenes  of  our  youthful  days. 

They  were  the  days  of  the  old  Confederation,  and  the  three 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     They  were 
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days  of  great  trials,  succeeding  a  long  contest  for  independence, 
which  we,  as  children,  could  not  then  appreciate.  Ancient  Read- 
ing did  her  part  nobly  in  the  great  Revolution,  and  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  venerated  sires  amongst  you  can  tell  from  their  lips 
or  from  faithful  tradition,  the  tales  of  suffering,  patience,  and  final 
triumph.     But  your  forthcoming  history  need  not  be  anticipated. 

I  often  reflect,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  ujDon  the  scenes 
and  events  of  those  youthful  clays,  the  days  of  the  strictest 
necessary  economy,  but  not  the  days  of  thrift,  the  days  of  barter 
and  exchange ;  when  a  bushel  of  corn,  at  2S.  6d.,  was  about  equal 
to  the  labor  of  a  day,  and  orders  on  the  Parish  Treasurer,  for  labor 
or  sundries,  paid  very  many  ministers'  taxes. 

But  I  remember  also  the  rural  harmony  and  friendly  greetings 
and  visitings,  the  happy  circles  of  these  prinwtive  days,  and  many 
other  events  so  vividly  described  by  your  honored  bi-centennial 
poet. 

But  time  has  destroyed  most  of  the  ancient  landmarks.  Boston 
boasted  her  20,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  but  with  few  suburban 
delights.  So,  Old  Reading,  (first  Parish)  but  the  territory,  "  hardly 
excelled  in  the  attractions  of  its  scenery,"  will  ever  remain.  Her 
gentle  hills;  her  smiling  valleys ;  her  inimitable  principal  "Lake," 
.  delighting  at  the  present  day,  as  it  did  us  boys  eighty  years  ago,  in 
the  pastimes  of  sailing,  fishing,  bathing  and  skating,  are  stationary 
with  time. 

The  Square  of  ancient  days  has  become  a  triangle ;  the  glorious 
old  oaks  and  the  lofty  elms  have  given  place  to  modern  improve- 
ments, and  their  prototypes,  the  Emersons,  the  Eatons,  the  Goulds, 
the  Sweetsers,  the  Smiths,  the  Browns,  the  Hartshorns,  the  Bryants 
and  others  of  former  days,  have  departed,  while  their  numerous 
descendants,  in  their  places,  and  scattered  over  our  w'ide  domain, 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  quiet  Oldest  Reading,  with  her 
winding  roads  and  pathways,  is  cut  up  into  streets  with  modern 
adornments,  threatening  to  become  "  no  mean  city."' 

Doubtless  for  entirely  satisfactory  reasons,  you  have  let  old 
Reading  "  slide  "  from  your  midst  ;  but  it  is  still  there  with  its 
indelible  marks,  and  for  its  continued  growth  and  prosperity,  its 
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progressive   graces    and    proportions,    its   moral    and   intellectual 

advancement,  I  can  have  or  feel  no  other  sensation  than  to  accord 

the  best  wishes  of,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  etc., 

JOHN  PRENTISS. 
To  Committee  of  Invitation. 

The  School-Master  : 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  is  uot  "  abroad  "  to-day,  but  has  returned 
to  his  native  town,  with  tlie  well-earned  title  of  '•  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;"  you  will  notice  his  figure-head — and,  if  he  speaks,  he  will  adoj)t 
highly  figurative  language. 

Professor  George  A.  Walton,  now  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  The  toast-master  has  been  pleased  to  compli- 
ment my  "figure-head.''' 

If  we  have  made  ?ci\y  figure  in  the  world,  we  owe  it  to  old  South 
Reading ;  she  ahvays  made  the  most  in  her  power  of  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
same  spirit  of  town  and  State  pride,  and  the  same  patriotic  fervor 
animating  her  poets  and  orators  to-day,  as  of  yore. 

The  sentiments  of  to-day  are  kindred  to  the  sentiments  we 
lisped,  something  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  upon  the  same 
stage  ;  listen,  and  you  shall  hear  the  voice  from  the  past ;  though, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  I  may  have  forgotten  something  of  the 
measure : 

All  Hail!  to  the  land,  which  gave  me  my  birth, 
The  happiest  land  there  is  on  the  earth  ; 
Where  freedom  and  knowledge  together  are  found. 
And  pleasures  uncounted  exist  all  around. 

All  Hail !  to  the  State,  whose  bright  fame  and  glor}^ 
Adorn  every  leaf  of  our  National  stor}^  \ 
Which  first  spilt  her  blood,  as  w^ell  as  her  tea, 
In  defence  of  the  fair  liberty  tree. 

All  Hail !  to  the  Town,  which  mj-self  was  bred  in. 
Which  bears  the  musical  name  of  South  Reading, 
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The  pleasantest  place,  with  regard  to  location, 
To  be  found  anywhere  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Two  neat,  spacious  Churches,  with  glittering  spires, 
Whose  tops  are  seen  sparkling  'mid  Hea\'en's  hnghtjires, 
Proclaim  to  the  world  the  solemn  regard 
The  people  all  feel  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Here  also  is  seen,  on  yonder  small  mount, 
The  temple  of  science,  wherein  is  a  fount 
From  which  issue  forth,  in  abundant  profusion, 
The  rich  honeyed  streams  of  a  fair  education. 

The  next  thing  of  note  which  comes  to  our  view, 

Is  the  old  centre  School-house,  part  old  and  part  new, 

A  black  shapeless  old  mass,  much  more  fitting 

For  blacksmiths  and  tinkers  than  schools  and  town  meetings. 

The  next  thing  in  course,  which  attention  doth  summon, 
Is  the  level  and  large  elegant  Common, 
Adorned  in  Summer  with  carpets  of  green, 
Where  soldiers  and  children  and  cattle  are  seen. 

The  last  though  not  least  thing,  which  now  I  shall  name, 
Is  South  Reading  Pond,  long  well  known  to  fame, 
On  whose  surface  in  Summer  there  may  be  seen 
The  white  sail  of  the  sloop  unfurled  to  the  wind  : 

Where  the  fisherman  finds  reward  for  his  toil. 
And  the  duck  hunter's  boat  is  loaded  with  spoil ; 
Its  shores  exhibit  a  scenery  so  rare 
That  scarcely  Nahant  can  with  it  compare. 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  though  only  a  part, 
Which  render  South  Reading  so  dear  to  my  heart. 
And  as  your  patience  is  doubtless  expended, 
I'll  stop  where  I  am — so  my  stor\'  is  ended. 

South  Reading  is  beautiful  for  situation ;  what  can  surpass  her 
verdure-crowned  hills,  or  her  pensive  lakes  that  lie  between  ? 
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A  distinguished  writer  has  taught  us  what  we  have  been  slow  to 
learn  by  observation,  that  nature  does  not  bestow  her  gifts  with  a 
lavish  hand,  upon  those  who  deal  with  her  with  a  hand  of  stint ; 
she  is  human  in  this,  that  she  knows  her  friends  by  the  care  they 
bestow  upon  her. 

Nature  does  not  complain  that  she  is  not  enough  flattered,  nor 
that  she  is  here  peculiarly  o\-ertasked,  but  she  delights  to  do 
homage  to  those  who  appreciate  her  necessities. 

To-day,  she  does  honor  to  one  who  has  dealt  generously  with 
her  j  one  who  realizes  that  man  owes  something  to  nature. 

It  is  fitting,  with  the  inauguration  of  this  new  era,  that  South 
Reading  should  have  a  new  name  ;  and  by  a  natural  law,  that 
name  should  be  bestowed  by  Cyrus  Wakefield. 

Let  us  all  join  to  honor  those  who  find  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
generous  sentiments  of  their  own  hearts,  and  who  observe  toward 
nature  ever  the  golden  rule. 

All  honor  to  him  who  has  given  us  the  noblest  example  of  that 
rule  ;  he  has  found  fertility  in  barren  fields  ;  may  generations  on 
generations  in  this  Wakefield,  awake  to  call  him  blessed  ! 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Saw' yer  : 
Although  now  an  adopted  son  of  the  Palmetto  State,  he  does  not  forget 
that  he  is,  also,  a  son  of  the  old,  liberty-loving  Bay  State,  —  and,  as  siieh, 
has  been  rocked  in  her  "  Cradle  of  Liberty." 

In  response  to  this  sentiment,  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, —  who  was  formerly  Princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  in  Wakefield,  and  is  now  Senator  elect 
from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
read : 

Charleston,  S.  C,  June  27,  1868. 
Messrs.  D.  Allen,  and  others,  Committee  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  gratifying  to  one  so  long  a  stranger  to  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  your  village,  that  he  might  well  exj^ect  to  have 
passed  from  the  memories  of  its  people,  to  receive  evidence  that 
he  is  still  remembered  by  those  among  whom  it  was  his  lot  and  his 
privilege  to  dwell,  for  a  brief  period  of  his  life. 
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The  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  I 
regret,  sincerely,  that  the  nature  of  my  engagements  prevent  my 
being  present  with  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  accepting 
again  a  hospitality  I  have  often  found  so  warm  and  so  generous. 
It  would  be  a  double  gratilication  to  be  able  to  join  in  celebrating 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  nation's  natal  day,  and  the  birth  of  the  town 
of  "Wakefield." 

My  hojDes  and  my  good  wishes  will  be  present  with  my  old 
friends  of  "  South  Reading,"  and  I  can  joyously  anticipate  that  the 
well-won  and  well-worn  honors  of  the  old  town,  may  be  succeeded 
by  greater  prosperity,  richer  privileges,  and  higher  hopes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  new. 

With  the  best  wishes,  not  only  to  him  in  whose  honor  "  South 
Reading  "  retires,  and  "  Wakefield  "  appears,  but  to  all  the  citizens 
who  have  lived  in  the  former,  or  who  may  live  in  the  latter, 
I  subscribe  myself  with  grateful  regard, 
Your  ob't  sei'v't, 

FREDERICK  A.  SAWYER. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  : 
Her  Jo{e)cose  Conductor  is  capable  of  "  conducting  "  a  train  of  thought, 
as  well  as  a  train  of  cars  —  and  he  is  not  only  a  native  here,  and  "  to  the 
manor  born,"  but  also  A-born  poet. 

Joseph  W.  Aborn,  a  veteran  conductor  upon  the  road  referred 
to,  responded  as  follows  : 

When  first  I  heard  it  projected 

That  on  this,  our  great  natal  day, 
Some  orators  might  be  expected, 

With  speeches  and  poems  to  say;  — 
And,  remembering  the  adage  so  famous,  — 

"7>/  peace-time  for  war  he  prepared^''  — 
I  hope  that  no  one  will  blame   us, 

That  to  write  out  a  speech  we  have  dared. 
And  now,  if  there  is  no  sort  of  objection. 

From  my  pocket  shall  this  speech  be  unrolled  ; 
Or  shall  I,  on  sober  reflection. 

Leave  my  maidenly  story  untold  ? 
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My  friends,  I  really  pleasure  find 

In  standing  here  to-day, 
To  help  the  silken  cord  to  bind, 

And  help  her  children  say 
To  old  South  Reading,  always  dear, 

"  Tho'  we  your  na7ne  have  changed," — 
(We  are  come  together  —  all  are  here  — 

No  child  of  yours  estranged — ) 
"  That  in  our  hearts,  as  fond  and  dear. 

Nor  matters  what  the  name, 
We  hold  you  still,  with  constant  cheer, 

Our  good  old  native  home^  the  same  !" 
What's  in  a  name  ?     The  same  bright  skies, 

The  same  green  fields  and  laughing  lakes 
Are  ours,  —  and  w^ere  our  father's  prize  ;  — 

We  hold  them  for  our  children's  sakes. 

Take,  then,  the  name  !     There's  naught  to  fear 

In  the  exchange  —  to  it  we  yield  :  — 
We'll  give  the  old  a  parting  tear, 

And  add  to  ho}ne  another  yft'Z// 
Wake!  then,  the  song  of  jubilee  ! 

Re-christen,  on  this  glorious  morn, 
Our  good  old  town,  and  let  it  be 

Presen-ed  by  children  yet  unborn  ! 

While,  to-day,  we  worthily  praise  the  attractiveness  of  our  Wake-field, 
let  us  remember  another  Maji's-field,  —  fruitful  and  flowery,  —  yielding 
grapes,  most  delicious,  and  wines,  always  currant. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Mansfield  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  In  assuming  our  new  name,  we  would  not 
forget,  nor  slightly  pass  over,  the  memories  and  heroic  deeds  of 
our  fathers. 

For  it  was  they  who  first  selected  for  a  settlement  this  beautiful 
site  among  these  lakes,  hills  and  valleys.  They,  too,  first  levelled 
and  ploughed  our  forests,  planted  our  orchards,  laid  out  our  streets, 
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erected  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  learning,  and  temples  for 
Christian  worship. 

They,  too,  by  precept  and  example,  inculcated  industry'  and  fru- 
gality, and  taught  the  people  science,  virtue  and  religion. 

No,  sir,  they  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  here  let  us  promise 
that  not  one  fact  or  pleasant  association  connected  with  the  name 
of  South  Heading,  shall  ever  be  obliterated  from  our  memories. 
Circumstances  now  seem  to  demand  that  our  future  progress  shall 
be  under  the  inspiration  of  a  new  name,  —  that  of   Wakefield. 

We  wish  to  establish  our  identity,  which,  until  now,  has  never 
been  acknowledged  ;  we  wish  to  sail  under  our  own  colors,  work 
out  our  own  destiny,  and  stand  upon  oiu"  own  merits. 

The  Octogenariaxs  of  the  Town. 
They  are  ancient  and  honorable  ;  it  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Com- 
?nander  of  the  "  Ancient  and  Honorables  "   should  speak  for  the   "  old 
folks  at  home." 

Major  George  0.  Carpenter,  of  Boston,  responded  in  behalf  of 
the  "old  folks,"  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  quite  taken  by 
surprise  at  being  called  upon  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  ;  but, 
sir,  since  your  toast-master  has  seen  fit  to  use  my  name,  my  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  this  old  town  will  not  allow  me  to  be  silent. 
I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  as  I  do  all  the  assembled 
company,  on  this  auspicious  event,  made  doubly  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  the  anniversary  day  of  a  nation's  birth.  I 
love  old  South  Reading, — the  most  pleasant  part  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  her  midst,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  again  one  of  her 
people.  You  have  seen  fit,  fellow-townsmen,  for  I  cannot  feel  that 
I  am  otherwise  than  one  of  you,  to  adopt  a  change  of  name  ;  in 
doing  so,  you  have  adopted  one  of  which  you  may  indeed  be  proud, 
one  in  which  you  have  done  honor  to  a  man  who  in  turn  has  done 
and  is  doing  nobly  for  you.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  many 
years'  acquaintance  with  him,  and  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
he  is  a  self-made  man  —  who  has  battled  with  misfortune,  and  by 
his  perseverance  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  has  overcome  difficul- 
ties which  to  many  strong  men  would  have  appeared  almost  insur- 
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mountable.  Some  years  ago,  in  London,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  given  by  a  resident  American 
merchant,  at  his  private  residence.  While  there  I  noticed  around 
his  monogram,  which  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  these 
words:  "Time,  Faith,  Energy,"  —  most  tmly  emblematic  of  the 
career  of  the  host.  I  was  much  impressed  by  them,  as  I  have 
been  many  times  since ;  and  I  mention  this  in  connection  with  the 
incident,  now  especially  as  they  seem  practically  to  have  been 
adopted  by  our  esteemed  friend  Cyrus  Wakefield.  Years  of  Time, 
through  Faith,  and  an  Energ}'  aided  by  the  great  physical  power 
with  which  he  has  been  by  nature  endowed,  have  placed  him  where 
he  now  stands,  —  in  a  business  point  of  view,  I  may  say,  "master 
of  the  situation."  You  cannot  realize,  my  friends,  how  great  are 
the  benefits  to  result  from  his  connection  with  you  ;  all  his  gains 
are  yours  ;  all  his  improvements  are  for  your  advantage. 

But,  ]\Ir.  President,  let  me  not  forget  that  there  are  many  other 
prominent  men  in  this  town,  who  in  days  gone  by  ha\"e  done  much 
for  its  credit  and  improvement.  It  may  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
be  personal,  but  there  is  one  modest,  retiring  individual,  whom  I 
know  holds  your  respect  and  love  ;  one  who  started,  among  many 
other  important  matters,  the  military  spirit  in  your  town ;  one  who 
did  more  in  the  practical  way  than  any  one  else,  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  vicinit}'  that  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  INIilitia 
was  a  necessity :  and  who,  when  militar}-  matters  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  public  opinion  took  ground  against  this  important  arm  of 
the  ser\'ice,  supported,  from  his  own  resources,  a  company  in  this 
town,  which  company  became  the  nucleus  of  the  "  noble  record  " 
which  South  Reading  was  able  to  make  when  the  nation,  through 
the  Governor,  called  upon  her  for  assistance  in  the  country's  peril. 
I  allude  to  our  friend.  Dr.  Solon  O.  Richardson.  Let  us  not  forget 
such  men.     In  conclusion,  sir,  I  will  give  you  as  a  sentiment  — 

The  Town  of  Wakefield  : 
May  she  inherit  the  virtues  of  her  parent,  South  ReacUng. 

The  Richardson  Light  Guard  : 

As  the  "  advice''  "  sJiiji-plasters  "  and  "  tntJit-drops  "  of  their  name- 
sake, the  Doctor,  have  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  him  as  a  good 


"  backer,"  may  they  have  equal  confidence  in  their  good  "  leader,"'  — 
inasmuch  as  the  mantle  of  the  ''Old  Captain'''  (Emerson)  has  fallen 
upon  their  yotittg  Captain,  who  represents  the  third  generation  of  a 
family  of  captains. 

Captain  James  F.  Emerson,  in  response,  offered  the  following 

sentiment : 

AVakefield  : 
May  it  prove   to   be  a  field  lor  the  culture  of  industry,  economy,  and 
liberality:  —  may  it  keep  step  with  the  march  of  improvement,   and  be 
blest  with  unbounded  prosperity. 

The  Yale  Engine  CoMrAxv  : 

Where  duty  calls,   they  always  go, 

And  get,  —  without   exception,  — 
From  faithfiil  friends  and   fiery   foe, 

A  very  luarm  reception. 

The  captain  of  the  "  Yale  "  not  having  his  "  speaking  trum- 
pet ^^  with  him,  no  response  was  given  to  this  sentiment. 

The  Press  : 
The  echo  of  public  opinion,  and  register  of  passing  events. 

E.  N.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  the  Salem  Register^  a  native  of  the 
town,  responded,  in  a  verj  appropriate  and  pleasing  speech,  of 
which  no  copy  was  preserved. 

Speeches,  in  response  to  sentiments,  were  also  given  by  Hon. 
Harrison  Tweed,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Prof  B.  F.  Tweed,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  copies  of  which,  however,  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Publication. 


At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  Rowing  Regatta,  for  two- 
oared  and  four-oared  boats,  commenced  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Quonnapowitt, — members  of  the  Charlestown  Boat  Club  being 
the  participants  therein,  —  which  furnished  a  pleasing  portion  of 
the  celebration. 
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Much  credit  is  due  Thomas  Emerson.  Jr.,  for  his  active  and 
successful  efforts  in  securing  this  exhibition,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ahnost  unexampled  heat  of  the  afternoon,  was  witnessed 
and  enjoyed  by  thousands,  from  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake. 

A  fine  display  of  fireworks,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hunt,  of  Weymouth,  interspersed  with  music  by  the  band, 
terminated  the  public  exercises  of  this  agreeable  and  satisfactory 
celebration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  so  perfect  were  the  police 
arrangements,  neither  accident  nor  disturbance  marred  the 
pleasures  of  the  day  and  evening. 


Thus,  auspiciously,  the  ancient  and  attractive  town  of  South 
Reading;  continues  her  honorable  career  under  a  new  and 
appropriate  title;  the  past,  secure  in  its  historic  record  of 
achievement, —  the  future,  bright  with  omens  of  the  grander 
achievements  which  are  to  crown  the  progress  of  the  Town  of 
Wakefield. 


EXERCISES   AT   THE   DEDICATION 

OF 

WAKEFIELD  HALL, 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22d,  1871 


DEDICATION  OF  WAKEFIELD  HALL. 


The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  Town  House,  occurred  on 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1871. 

The  day  was  pleasant,  fulfilling  in  this  respect  the  fondest 
anticipations ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth,  made  the  selection  all  the  more  appropriate. 

Though  business  in  town  was  generally  suspended,  the  stores 
closing  at  an  early  hour,  our  streets  throughout  the  entire  day 
never  presented  a  more  animated  appearance.  Visitors  were 
present,  not  only  from  the  towns  adjoining,  but  from  Lynn, 
Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Peabody,  and  other  places  even 
more  distant. 

The  mansion  of  Mr.  Wakefield  was  open  during  the  day,  and 
hospitalities  were  dispensed  to  all  visitors. 

Though  the  exercises  did  not  commence  until  two  o'clock,  the 
people  began  to  assemble  at  the  building  at  half-past  twelve  :  and 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  at  half- past  one,  a  vast  audience 
had  assembled,  who  eagerly  made  their  way  through  the  spacious 
entrance  and  up  the  wide  stairways,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  every  available  seat  and  standing  position  in  the  Hall 
was  occupied,  —  the  galleries  being  filled  with  the  delighted, 
expectant  faces  of  the  children  from  the  public  schools.  Every 
aisle,  nook  and  corner,  together  with  the  stairways,  corridors  and 
ante-rooms,  were  thronged ;  and  the  number  present  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  thousand. 


In  the  centre  of  the  rear  gallery  was  stationed  the  Wakefield 
Brass  Band. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  President  of  the  day  —  Hon.  P.  II. 
Sweetser,  —  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq.,  the  town  officers,  and 
distinguished  invited  guests,  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage. 

The  exercises  commenced  by  the  playing  of  '-Hail  Columbia," 
by  the  band. 

Mr.  Sweetser  then  said  : 

Fellow  Citizens  :  On  this  national  holiday,  this  anniversar}'  of 
the  birthday  of  Washington,  we  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this 
edifice.  The  service  seems  to  me  eminently  appropriate  to  the 
day ;  for  I  regard  this  splendid  stmcture,  with  all  its  grand 
purposes,  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  free,  paternal  govern- 
ment of  our  country  ;  a  government  under  which  laudable  ambition 
and  worthy  enterprise  are  better  stimulated  and  rewarded  than  in 
any  other  countiy  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  a  government,  for 
which  and  all  its  attendant  blessings,  we  are  under  greater  obliga- 
tion to  Washington  than  to  any  other  human  being.  It  is  proper, 
on  this  occasion,  that  we  acknowledge  the  Infinite  Giver  of  all  our 
benefits. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  after  which 
"  Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty,"  was  finely  sung  by  a  select  choir. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Building  Committee  was  then 
submitted  by  the  Secretary,  Daniel  Allen,  Esq. : 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  will  be  well  remembered,  that,  during  the 
year  1867,  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  and  the  building 
of  a  new  Town  House,  were  matters  that  were  freely  discussed 
among  our  citizens,  and  that  during  the  year,  a  Soldiers'  Monument 
Association  was  organized,  and  a  small  amount  of  funds  raised 
towards  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  association. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  April  15,  1867,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  wan^ant,  to  see  what  action  the  town  would  take  in  regard  to 
erecting  a  Soldiers'  Monument  ;  and  the  subject  was  disposed  of 
by  choosing  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton,  B.  F. 
Bancroft,  James  M.  Sweetser,  James  F.  Mansfield,  P.  H.  Sweetser, 
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James  Oliver,  Cyrus  Wakefield  and  Dr.  S.  O.  Richardson,  to  take 
the  whole  matter  into  consideration,  and  report  at  the  next  town 
meeting. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  November  2,  1867,  the  above  committee 
reported,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  definite 
plan  in  regard  to  a  monument,  and  requested  fin-ther  time  to 
consider  the  subject. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  Januan,-  20,  1868,  the  committee 
reported,  instead  of  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument,  that 
they  had  the  pleasure  to  say  to  the  town,  that  one  of  our  patriotic 
and  generous  citizens  had  proposed  to  the  town,  through  the 
committee,  to  donate  to  it  a  lot  of  land  on  the  Noah  Smith  lot,  on 
Main  Street,  of  suitable  size  and  surroundings  for  a  Town  House  ; 
also,  in  addition  to  the  above  donation,  a  sum  not  less  than  Thirty 
Thousand  Dollars,  —  and  an  additional  sum  of  Five  Thousand 
more,  if  necessar}', —  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Town  House, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  a  suitable  Hall  for  town  meetings 
and  public  lectures,  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  Room  for  the  Town 
Librar)',  Town  Oflftcers'  Rooms,  and  Rooms  for  Militar)^  and 
Municipal  purposes. 

This  committee  also  reported,  that  another  of  our  wealthy  and 
liberal  citizens  proposed  to  donate  the  sum  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars,  provided  the  house  was  located  on  said  Noah  Smith  lot, 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  and  furnishing  the  new  Town  House. 

The  town  then  unanimously  voted  to  accept  both  of  the  munifi- 
cent donations,  and  with  much  enthusiasm  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  generous  donors.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  a 
Building  Committee  was  chosen  to  carr}^  out  his  proposition  to  the 
town,  and  the  following  persons  were  chosen  that  committee : 
Cyrus  Wakefield,  Dr.  Solon  O.  Richardson,  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton, 
Daniel  Allen,  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Dr.  J.  D.  Mansfield,  and  Thomas 
Emerson,  Jr. 

February  22.  The  Committee  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  S.  O. 
Richardson,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  P.  H.  Sweetser  as 
Chairman,  and  Daniel  Allen  as  Secretarj^  Mr.  Wakefield  then 
gave  the  committee  some  general  outlines  of  his  plans  and  ideas  of 
the  building  he  contemplated  erecting  for  the  town,  and  proposed, 
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at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  present  to  them  full  and 
complete  plans  of  the  building.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee,  full  and  complete  plans  7ucrc  presented,  of  a  building 
much  more  elaborate  and  expensive  than  the  committee  supposed 
was  intended  by  the  donor.  After  a  veiy  full  examination  and 
explanation  of  the  plans,  the  committee  unanimously  voted  to  leave 
the  whole  subject  of  the  erection  of  the  building  to  the  liberal 
donor. 

I'he  committee  would  further  report :    that  thus  far  the  expense 

of  the  building  to  the    town    is Services    of  the  Building 

Committee,  by  a  \-ote  of  the  town  to   sen-e  without  pay 

Nothing.     Paid  by  the  town  for  land  and  building Nothing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  committee  has  been 
somewhat  novel,  but  easy  and  pleasant.  No  funds  to  spend,  no 
early  or  late  suppers,  no  junketings ;  but,  with  our  fellow  citizens, 
to  quietly  look  on  and  witness  the  erection  of  this  noble  edifice, 
much  more  expensi^•e  than  was  proposed  by  the  donor,  fully 
satisfactoiy  as  well  as  gratifying  to  the  committee,  as  we  feel  it 
must  be  to  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

All  of  Vv'hich  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 

DANIEL  ALLEN,  Secretary. 
Wakefield,  February  22,  187 1. 

The  reading  of  the  report  being  concluded,  Mr.  Allen  then 
read  the  deed,  by  which  Mr.  Wakefield  conveyed  the  building  to 
the  town,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  I,  Cyrus  Wakefield,  of  the  Town  of  Wakefield,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
consideration  of  my  attachment  to  the  place  in  which  I  have 
established  and  conducted  the  business  by  which  I  am  enabled  to 
make  the  gift  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  in  recognition  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  me  by  my  fellow  citizens,  in  gi\'ing  my  name  to  said 
Town,  have  recently  erected  upon  the  jDarcel  of  land  herein 
described,  a  building  designed  for  a  Town  House  and  for  municipal 
uses  ;  but  also  with  the  desire  and  intent  that  such  portions  thereof 
as  are  adapted  thereto,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  devoted  to  use 
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for  patriotic,  charitable,  scientific,  military,  literary,  aesthetic,  educa- 
tional, moral  and  religious  purposes,  and  for  meetings,  lectures  and 
addresses  promotive  thereof;  and  whereas  I  desire  to  present  the 
said  land  and  building  as  a  free  and  unrestricted  gift  to  said  Town 
for  its  acceptance : 

Now,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  me  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I,  the  said  Cyrus  Wakefield,  do 
hereby  give,  grant  and  convey  unto  the  said  Town  of  Wakefield, 
the  parcel  of  land  situated  within  said  Town,  bounded  and 
described  as  follows,  viz. : 

Westerly  by  Main  Street ;  Southerly  by  Water  Street ;  Northerly 
by  a  new  street  fift}'  feet  in  width  recently  laid  out  by  me  ;  and 
Easterly  by  a  street  sixty  feet  in  width  recently  laid  out  by  me  ; 
together  with  the  Town  Hall  thereon  erected  by  me,  and  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  easements  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Town  of  Wakefield,  to 
its  use  forever,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  above  set  forth. 

///  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  Cyi"us  Wakefield,  with  Eliza  A. 
Wakefield,  my  wife,  in  token  of  her  release  of  all  right  of  home- 
stead and  of  dower  in  the  above  granted  premises,  have  hereto  set 
our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Februar)^,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

In  presence  of  CYRUS  WAKEFIELD, 

Thomas  Russell,  to  c.  w.  ELIZA  A.  WAKEFIELD. 

Geo.  H.  Worthlev,  to  e.  a.  \w. 

Middlesex  ss.,  February  22,  187 1. 

Then  personally  appeared   the  above   named  Cyrus  Wakefield 
and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  to  be  his  free  act  and  deed. 
Before  me, 

LILLEY  EATON,  yiistice  of  the  Peace. 

The  reading  of  the  deed  was  received  with  shouts  of  prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  applause. 

Tile  President  then  introduced  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq..  whose 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  renewed  cheering,  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  demonstrative  greetings  such   as  are  seldom 
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witnessed.  Mr.  "Wakefield  delivered  the  following  address,  in  a 
voice  clear  and  distinct,  every  syllable  of  Avhicli  was  heard  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together,  to-day,  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  is  to  all  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen  here  assembled,  —  marking,  as  it  does,  a  fresh  event  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  this  town,  which  has  always  sustained 
an  enviable  reputation  for  its  enterprise  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  a  community,  as  well  as  for  its  maintenance 
of  everything  which  affects  the  welfare  of  societ}',  in  education, 
law,  and  religion. 

Ever}'  thoughtful  member  of  society,  whate\er  may  be  his 
occupation,  his  religious  creed,  or  bias  in  politics,  knows  that  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  a  community  are  wholly  dependent  on 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  members.  Eveiy  well-wisher  to 
society,  then,  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  sustain 
the  various  means  adapted  to  secure  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  intelligence,  refinement,  well  being,  usefulness  and  virtue. 

Early  instruction  at  the  fireside  of  home,  and  at  the  village 
school,  deeply  imbued  my  mind  with  the  value  of  education,  —  a 
blessing  which  is  imperishable.  "  It  is,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "  a 
companion  which  no  misfortune  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no 
enemy  alienate,  no  despotism  enslave  ;  at  home  a  friend, —  abroad, 
an  introduction, —  in  solitude,  a  solace,— -in  society,  an  ornament." 
"  Whence,"  said  one  of  the  most  distinguished  promoters  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  "  whence  have  come  all  those  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  improvements  and  in\-entions  which  have 
enriched  the  world  with  so  many  comforts,  and  adorned  it  with  so 
many  beauties ;  which  to-day  give  enjoyment  and  luxuries  to  a 
common  family  in  a  New  England  village,  which  neither  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  England,  nor  any  of  her  proud  court,  ever  dreamed 
of,  but  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago  ?  All  histoiy  and 
experience  affirm  that  they  have  come,  and  must  come,  from  the 
people  among  whom  education  is  most  generous  and  unconfined. 
These  are  the  results  which  vou  can  no  more  have  without  common 


education,  without  imbuing  the  public  mind  with  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  than  you  can  ha\e  corn  without  planting  or  haixests 
without  sunshine." 

This  truth  is  obvious  to  eveiy  one  who  has  been  a  student  of  the 
history  and  growth  of  our  civilized  community.  And  for  myself,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  though  from  early  youth  to  the  present  time,  my 
life  has  been  one  of  constant,  daily  activity  in  business  pursuits, 
yet  have  I  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the  blessings  of 
social  life  are  given  us  on  one  condition,  that  of  intelligence,  viz.  : 
education — intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  This  truth,  indelibly 
stamped  upon  my  mind  in  early  life,  has  been  more  and  more 
deeply  engraven  there  by  the  obsen-ation  and  reflection  of  maturer 
years.  And  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  do  I  love  and  respect 
that  time-honored  institution,  established  by  our  fathers,  almost  at 
the  moment  they  set  foot  upon  this,  our  New  England  soil.  I 
mean  the  common  school.  We  are  all  proud  of  our  free  public 
schools, — and  justly  so  ;  for  they  make  education  co-extensive  with 
the  community.  They  place  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
on  a  level,  as  regards  the  advantages  of  intellectual  culture.  It  is 
education,  and  its  results  in  general  intelligence,  which  make  labor 
reputable  and  the  laborer  respected  ;  a  result,  which  in  this  country 
gives  the  workingmen  a  place  in  society  not  merely  as  laborers, 
—  furnishing  for  others  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  —  but  as 
-AiEN,  claiming  an  equal  share  in  all  the  domestic,  civil,  and 
religious  privileges  of  freemen. 

Out  of  uni\-ersal  education  come  talent,  skill,  and  enterprise. 
All  the  impro\ements  in  mechanical  and  useful  arts,  whether  in 
greater  or  smaller  operations,  come  as  directly  from  intelligence  as 
the  light  from  the  sun.  The  pursuits  and  attainments  which 
constitute,  adorn,  and  elevate  civilized  life,  wherever  a  sound 
education  is  given,  grow  up  as  naturally  as  an  oak  grows  out  of  an 
acorn. 

The  various  and  almost  infinite  improvements  in  machiner\-,  in 
implements  of  husbandrj-,  and  all  those  ingenious  inventions  which 
have  enriched  this  part  of  the  countr\-,  and  helped  to  build  up  the 
prosperity  of  other  communities,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  come 
from  minds  which  have  had  an  early  awakening,  by  being  put  on 
scientific  trains  of  thought  in  the  common  school. 
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The  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  when  Governor  of  this  State,  in 
a  public  address  on  education,  exhorted  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
Massachusetts  in  these  words  :  "  Save,"  said  he,  "  save,  spare, 
scrape,  stint,  starve,  do  anything  but  steal,  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren." And  I  doubt  not  that  every  father  and  mother  in  this 
audience  heartily  responds  to  this  sentiment  of  Massachusetts' 
great  scholar  and  statesman.     Yes, 

" 'Tis  Education  forms  the  common  mind." 

Domestic  training  and  the  public  schools  are  the  means  of 
moulding  the  mind.  They  give  the  first  impulse  and  direction  to 
the  thoughts  and  cast  to  the  feelings  of  the  young.  They  are  the 
springs  or  fountain  heads  of  education.  From  them  commences 
the  flow  of  that  stream  of  virtue  and  intelligence  in  youth,  which, 
as  we  grow  to  maturity  widens  and  deepens,  by  the  influx  of  its 
man}'  tributaries,  until  it  becomes  the  majestic  river,  in  its  onward 
course  to  swell  the  great  sea  of  universal  knowledge. 

When  we  leave  the  public  school,  our  education  is,  as  it  were, 
just  begun.  We  have  but  come  into  possession  of  that  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  which  awakens  the  mind  to  a  desire  for  higher 
attainments,  and  gives  it  the  power  of  progress.  On  leaving  the 
school,  we  enter  upon  the  various  occupations  of  life,  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  But  the  mind  hungers  and  thirsts  for  knowledge, 
and  needs  its  natural  aliment  for  daily  sustenance  and  growth,  as 
much  as  the  body.  The  advantages  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  of  colleges  and  universities,  are  available  to  but  few.  To 
meet,  therefore,  this  need  and  demand  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  such  means  and  institutions  for  mental 
ad\-ancement  should  be  established  in  every  community  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  daily  vocations  of  life;  and  such  as  can  be  made 
available  at  a  small  cost.  Hence  have  arisen  the  Evening  school, 
the  Sunday  school,  and  the  town  Library,  accessible  to  all.  We 
ha\e  also  the  cheap  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  and  that  great 
educator,  the  daily  newspaper, —  all  of  which  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  class  of  the  community,  and, —  thanks  to  our  public 
schools, — can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all  :  the  mechanic, 
the  farmer,  and  the  day  laborer,  as  well  as  the  professional  scholar. 
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We  have,  also,  for  the  advancement  of  education,  discourses 
dehvered,  sermons  preached,  conventions  Iield,  and  associations 
formed.  And  one  of  tlie  most  popular  and  important  means  for 
the  promotion  of  general  intelligence,  for  preser\ing  from  neglect 
or  perversion  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  public  school,  for 
enlarging  its  boundaries  and  strengthening  its  foundations,  is  the 
lyceum.  Through  its  lectures,  disquisitions  and  discussions,  the 
lyceum  becomes  a  powerful  educational  force.  Here,  in  a  few 
hours,  and  for  a  small  price,  we  are  presented  with  the  results  of 
years  of  hard  study  and  research,  as  conducted  by  the  ablest 
thinkers,  investigators,  and  explorers  in  the  vast  realms  of  science, 
history,  and  philosophy ;  and  not  less  so  with  the  practical  fruits  of 
personal  application  and  inventive  industry  which  are  gleaned  by 
the  diligent  hand  of  the  artisan. 

It  is  here  we  are  instructed  in  many  of  the  most  important  points, 
in  all  departments  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  whether 
within  the  range  of  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  miscellaneous  and 
useful  information.  The  great  leading  truths  of  abstract  science 
are  here  brought  down  to  their  direct  and  useful  applications,  in  all 
the  varied  forms  which  the  actual  business  of  life  or  the  interesting 
associations  of  thought  prescribe  for  our  guidance. 

Discussion  and  investigation  of  such  themes,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  sen'e  equally  the  purpose  of  advancing,  in  degree,  the  field  of 
human  knowledge,  and  of  enlarging  and  enriching  our  sources  of 
true  and  noble  enjoyment. 

To  the  observer  of  human  progress  throughout  New  England, 
the  fact  is  familiar  that  the  foundation  of  a  village  librar}-  is  often 
found  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  onward  steps  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  whether  popular  or  scientific.  But 
for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  benevolent 
founders  of  such  institutions,  the  addition,  to  the  village  librar}-,  of 
a  permanent  course  of  instructive  lectures,  has  always  been  found 
indispensable.  And  wherever,  in  the  local  histor\^  of  our  com- 
munities, the  order  just  referred  to  has  been  inverted,  and  a  course 
of  popular  lectures  on  the  applications  of  science  has  taken  the 
lead,  the  establishment  of  a  library  has  always  been  sure  to  follow 
as   a   result.     A  judicious   course  of  lectures  naturally  leads  the 
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general  mind  to  an  earnest  desire  for  opportunities  for  acquiring 
more  tliorough  and  extensive  knowledge  on  the  subjects  whose 
elements  have  been  successfully  presented. 

In  many  of  our  New^  England  \-illages,  accordingly,  the  village 
library  and  the  lyceum  course  of  lectures  hav.e  gone  on,  hand  in 
hand,  mutually  strengthening  and  enlarging  each  other.  Hence 
the  New  England  village  of  to-day  so  often  proves  itself  the  worthy 
successor  of  that  whose  foundations  were  laid  amid  the  uncertain- 
ties and  deficiencies  of  earlier  times.  Nor  can  we  advert  to  such 
facts  without  indulging  in  a  glance  at  what  the  larger  future  so 
surely  offers  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  all  social  opportunities  of  general  advancement  in 
enlarging  knowledge  and  its  consequent  advantages. 

In  these  institutions,  then, — -the  library  and  the  lyceum, —  which 
throw  open  their  doors  of  invitation  to  the  whole  community,  we 
have  secured  to  us  the  definite  and  practical  means  of  a  wide  and 
ample  diftusion  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 

To  secure  and  make  permanent  such  results,  therefore,  every 
town  or  village  needs  a  building  of  ample  and  inviting  accommo- 
dations, for  a  library  and  lyceum  hall ;  and,  my  friends,  it  has  been 
with  special  reference  to  this  need  that  the  building  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled,  has  been  erected.  And  with  the  confident 
assurance  of  your  efficient  cooperation  in  advancing  the  common 
well-being,  it  is  now  thrown  open  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  for  the 
purposes  already  mentioned,  and  placed  at  your  disposal,  in  what- 
e\'er  form  you  shall  deem  most  appropriate  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

As  a  body  of  freemen,  it  is  your  social  home  for  the  enjoyment 
of  every  noble  privilege  which  a  gracious  Providence  has  made  the 
peculiar  blessing  of  our  common  New  England  life,  as  members  of 
the  great  national  community  on  the  grand  footing  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  the  most  exalted  in  their  character,  and  the  most 
enduring  in  their  stability,  with  which  humanity  has  yet  been 
favored. 

In  compliance  with  the  arrangements  assigned  for  the  occasion, 
I  have  little  farther  part  to  perform  than  to  propose  your  acceptance 
of  this  edifice,   as  proffered  for  the  purposes   already  mentioned. 
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May  it  long  continue  to  benefit  you  and  }-ours  in  all  the  relations 
of  life, — civil,  social,  and  individual.  To  all  your  families  may  it 
ever  prove,  on  a  larger  scale,  an  efficient  means  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  when  the  coming 
years  of  our  great  national  future  shall  have  rendered  their 
accumulated  additions  to  the  general  well-being  of  humanity. 

My  only  remaining  duty,  in  further  compliance  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  day,  is  to  surrender  to  your  trust  and  keeping,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  representative  of  your  fellow  citizens,  in  this 
transaction,  the  keys  of  this  edifice,  and  virtually,  the  control  of  its 
future  arrangements. 

I  hereby,  accordingly,  give  and  make  over  to  you,  sir,  personally, 
these  keys,  and  with  them  the  sole  charge  and  disposal  of  these 
halls,  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected. 

Mr.  Wakefield  closed  by  formally  presenting  the  title-deed  and 
keys  of  the  building  to  the  Cliairman  of  the  Selectmen,  Richard 
Britten,  Esq.,  who  replied  as  follows  : 

Sir  :  It  falls  to  my  lot,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  to 
accept,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  your  munificent  gift.  The  offer 
made  by  you  to  the  people  of  Wakefield,  some  months  since,  has 
received  a  fulfilment  which  has  far  exceeded  their  expectations. 
You  now  place  at  their  disposal  a  public  edifice,  unsurpassed  for 
the  beauty  of  its  architectural  designs,  the  thoroughness  of  its 
.workmanship,  the  convenience  of  its  numerous  apartments,  and 
the  elegance  of  this  spacious  and  magnificent  hall.  The  citizens 
of  Wakefield  appreciate  the  liberality  which  has  so  far  exceeded 
your  first  generous  proposals,  and  they  honor  the  public  spirit 
which  has  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  future  in  meeting  those  of 
the  present.  They  reciprocate  your  well-known  sentiments  upon 
popular  education,  and  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  its  advan- 
tages, after  the  school  room  shall  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
scenes  of  active  life.  The  library,  the  lyceum,  and  the  scientific 
lecture,  are  but  the  common  school  carried  into  maturer  years. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  congratulation,  that  we  now  have  a 
building  so  well  adjusted  to  these  and  other  uses.     They  think 
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with  you,  also,  that  tlie  affairs  of  municipal  bodies  can  be  con- 
ducted with  economy  and  efficiency  only  when  suitable  and  safe 
offices  for  public  business  are  established  under  one  roof,  and 
within  reach  of  various  public  records;  and  upon  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  so  long  deferred  and  so  long  needed,  they  congratu- 
late each  other.  Recent  events,  too,  have  taught  us  all  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  need  of  military  organizations, 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  keep  in  training  a  small 
force  of  drilled  soldiers,  competent  to  meet  the  nation's  emergen- 
cies when  they  shall  arise.  And  those  same  events  have  laid  upon 
those  who  survived  the  terrific  shock  of  war,  the  most  solemn 
obligations  to  keep  fresh  and  green  the  memory  of  those  who  fell. 
These  objects,  too,  which  commend  themselves  equally  to  our 
patriotism  and  our  grateful  memories,  have  received  abundant  and 
faithful  care  within  these  walls.  And  believe  me,  sir,  all  classes  of 
our  people  are  deeply  thankful  to  you  for  a  gift  so  costly  and  noble 
in  itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to  these  already  jDressing  and  growing 
needs.  Look  into  the  faces  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  before 
you  ;  do  you  not  see  their  gratitude  ?  Look  at  the  faces  of  these 
children  in  the  galleries,  who  for  a  generation  to  come  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  beneficence  ;  do  you  not  read  their  joy  and  their 
thanks  ? 

Sir,  we  accept  this  noble  structure  as  a  sacred  trust.  May  it  long 
stand  a  monument  of  your  forethought  and  generosity.  For  your- 
self, sir,  may  your  prosperity  continue.  May  your  widening  plans 
be  fulfilled.  May  your  life  be  spared  till  old  age  shall  come,  and 
then  may  you  be  gathered  in  peace  and  hope  to  that  better  land. 

The  following  dedicatorj  hymn.  l)y  Hon.  P.  H.  Sweetser,  was 
then  sung  to  the  tune  of  America.,  by  the  choir  and  cliildrcn  of 
the  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Solon  Walton.  Esq., 
the  audience  rising  and  joining  in  the  same. 

Thanks  to  our  God  belong  I 
Praise  Him  with  joyful  song  — 

Extol  His  name  ! 
Within  this  temple's  walls, 
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Through  its  resounding  halls, 
Where'er  His  mercy  falls, 
His  love  proclaim  ! 

May  this  be  learning's  home, 
Where  youth  and  age  shall  come 

For  precious  lore  ; 
For  light  to  shine  abroad 
Along  life's  darksome  road. 
Brighter  than  gift  bestowed. 

Of  shining  ore. 

May  those  who  congregate 
For  counsel  and  debate. 

Within  these  walls. 
Exclude  all  party  hate, 
Loyal  to  home  and  state : 
To  truth  be  consecrate, 

As  duty  calls. 

A  nobler  gift  we  own 

Than  other  climes  have  known, 

At  princes'  cost ! 
God  of  our  fathers'  land  ! 
Long  may  this  building  stand. 
In  purpose  wise  and  grand, 

Our  pride  and  boast ! 

Speed  on  the  happy  day 
When  all  shall  choose  the  way 

The  wise  have  trod  ; 
And  may  this  temple  be. 
This  offering  rich  and  free, 
Honored  and  blest  of  Thee  — 

The  mighty  God  ! 
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Hon.  Lilley  Eaton  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Rising  to  speak,  for  the  first  time,  from  this  high  position, —  as  I 
look  around  upon  this  multitude  of  earnest  eyes  and  expectant 
countenances,  this  throng  of  the  youth  and  beauty,  the  fashion  and 
chivalry,  the  rank  and  file  of  our  village  and  its  environs,  and  find 
myself  standing  within  these  spacious  and  elaborately  finished 
walls,  beneath  this  lofty  ceiling,  which  is  bright  and  radiant  with 
irridescent  and  artistic  taste  and  lustre,  —  and  realize  that  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  the  learned,  the  honorable,  the  reverend,  the 
venerable,  —  among  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets  ;  and  when 
I  call  to  mind  the  interesting  and  eloquent  speeches,  and  animating 
music,  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening,  and  have  respect,  in 
anticipation,  to  the  flowing  verse  and  other  exercises  that  are  still 
to  come,  with  hallowed  memories  of  the  sainted  and  majestic  char- 
acter of  him  whose  honored  birthday  this  is,  mingling  with  other 
stirring  suggestions,  —  although  my  breast  swells  with  the  excite- 
ment and  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  emotions  too  big  for  my 
utterance  seem  welling  up  within  me ;  yet,  in  view  of  all  the 
attendant  circumstances,  I  find  myself  totally  unable  to  command 
language,  with  which  to  express  my  emotions,  or  suited  to  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  this  audience.  For  here  let  me  say,  that  I 
occujDy  this  position,  not  from  any  supposed  peculiar  ability  to 
discharge  its  duty,  but  by  the  favor  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, who  in  this  case,  having  more  regard  to  age  than  to  talent, 
have  thought  that,  because  I  have  been  somewhat  closely  identified 
with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  town  for  the  last  half  century, 
it  was  therefore  proper  that  I  should  have  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  exeirises,  on  this  interesting  and  crowning  occasion  ;  and  in  an 
unguarded  moment  I  assented  to  the  arrangement.  I  am  consoled, 
however,  with  the  reflection,  that  whatever  I  may  lack,  has  already 
been  abundantly  supplied  by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  will 
be  more  than  made  up  by  those  who  are  to  follow. 

Mr.  President :  we  have  heard,  in  the  report  of  the  Building 
Committee,  as  read  by  their  Secretary,  a  brief  history  of  the  enter- 
prise which  culminates  in  this  day's  celebration.  From  that  report 
we  learn  that  our  illustrious  fellow  citizen,  who,  some  three  years 
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ago,  proposed  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  a  building  suitable  for 
municipal,  scientific  and  other  purposes,  and  would  present  the 
same,  with  a  lot  of  land,  to  the  town  of  Wakefield,  has,  most 
honorably  and  overflowingly  redeemed  his  promise,  and  more  than 
met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all. 

We  have  now  witnessed,  with  pleasing  and  graceful  ceremonies, 
the  conveyance  of  this  splendid  property  to  the  town  of  Wakefield. 
This  beautiful  civic  temple,  with  its  eligible  site,  and  all  its  numer- 
ous, ample  and  elegant  conveniences,  is  now  all  our  own.  The 
cost  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  property,  considerably  exceed  what 
the  whole  real  and  personal  estate  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
was  appraised  at  by  the  town  assessors  within  my  own  recollection ; 
and  it  comes  to  the  town  the  free  gift  of  the  munificent  donor. 

We  have  listened,  with  much  interest  and  delight,  to  the  eloquent 
words,  the  kindly  wishes,  and  the  valuable  suggestions,  with  which 
the  donor  has  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  title  deed  and  keys 
of  the  premises,  to  the  possession  and  custody  of  the  town  authori- 
ties. We  have  highly  enjoyed  the  pleasant  and  successful  manner 
in  which  the  ceremony  of  the  reception  thereof  has  been  performed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Selectmen.  And  we,  the  people, 
are  now  here  to  ratify  the  official  acceptance,  and  to  signify  for 
ourseh^es  our  warmest  gratitude  for  this  rich  and  noble  present ;  we 
are  here  to  consecrate  this  building  with  its  appurtenances,  to  the 
important  objects  of  its  erection ;  and  w'ith  invocations  and 
petitions,  with  music  and  poetry,  with  sentiment  and  song,  to 
express  our  joyful  congratulations  and  thanksgiving,  and  to  render 
to  heaven  the  tribute  of  our  sincere  and  devout  acknowledgments 
for  the  bestowal  of  that  influence  that  induced  our  friend  to  make 
this  princely  donation. 

We  accept,  with  modest  diffidence  and  pleasure,  the  very  compli- 
mentaiy  allusions  of  the  donor  to  the  character  and  enterprise  of 
his  adopted  fellow  citizens  ;  we  concur  most  sincerely  with  him,  in 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance,  to  the  rising 
generation,  of  education  and  an  early  training  in  the  practical 
principles  of  science  and  art,  and  the  higher  principles  of  morality 
and  virtue,  in  order  to  secure  an  intelligent,  moral,  skillful,  success- 
ful and  happy  community ;  and  we  fully  agree  with  him,  in  his 
opinion  of  the  adaptedness  of  common  schools,  free  libraries  and 
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public,  scientific  and  moral  lectures,  to  the  promotion  of  such 
education  and  training.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  our  friend,  who 
has  heretofore  contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  our  schools, 
has  now  given  this  farther  and  signal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  by  furnishing  such  ample  arrangements  for  the  Public 
Library,  public  lectures,  and  other  municipal  and  social  puiposes, 
as  that  now  we  have  accommodation  for  an  indefinite  increase  of 
books,  maps,  pictures  and  works  of  art,  and  lecture  room  sufficient 
for  the  tallest  orators. 

Mr.  President :  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  particular,  technical 
description  of  this  fine  building  and  all  its  numerous  accommoda- 
tions ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for  you  have  seen  it  and  it 
speaks  for  itself  But  I  will  refer  briefly  to  some  of  its  more 
important  subdivisions  and  conveniences,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  we  would  consecrate  them. 

Behold  this  beautiful  and  capacious  municipal,  civic  Hall,  with 
its  wide  area,  its  extensive  galleries,  its  comfortable  and  substan- 
tial settees,  its  broad  and  commanding  forum,  its  adjacent  corridors 
and  ante-rooms,  its  lofty  canopy,  its  elaborate  and  aesthetic  finish, 
and  its  capacit}'  for  holding  its  thousands  ! 

The  purposes  to  which  we  trust  this  fine  room  will  ever  be  devo- 
ted, are  municipal,  scientific,  patriotic,  industrial,  charitable,  social 
and  moral.  Here  let  the  citizens  assemble,  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise,  transact  their  municipal  business,  discuss  important  local 
and  public  questions,  and  proclaim  the  principles  of  American  lib- 
erty, independence  and  union.  Here  let  the  jDeople  come  to  listen 
to  the  eloquent  and  gifted,  who  shall  here  pour  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  of  science  and  of  wisdom.  Here 
may  the  muses  delight  to  resort,  and  chant  the  melodious  strains 
of  music  and  poetiy.  Here  may  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  of 
equity  and  of  philanthropy,  ever  reign  and  excite.  Here  upon  this 
stage  may  our  rising  youth,  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  place, 
be  trained  in  those  practices  of  public  speaking  and  debate,  that 
shall  enable  them,  in  subsequent  life,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  to  de- 
fend the  right  with  eloquent  ability,  in  whatever  exigency  may 
arise.  And  may  this  costly  and  excellent  Hall,  now  clean  and 
nice,  never  be  desecrated  by  any  low,  mde  or  immoral  occupation, 
but  be  carefully  preserved  in  its  present  purity  and  elegance. 
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Below,  and  under  this  main  Hall,  on  either  side  of  the  Ionic 
Hall,  with  its  capital  crowned  pillars  and  tessellated  pavement,  are 
other  rooms,  designed  for  various  important  public  and  useful  pur- 
poses. On  the  one  side,  in  front,  are  rooms  for  Town  Officers, 
large,  light  and  con\enient,  with  fire-proof  safety  \aults,  to  protect 
the  municipal  records  and  treasures.  On  the  same  side  in  the 
rear,  is  a  large  room,  convenient  for  many  ci\'ic  purposes,  some- 
times called  the  Court  Room,  where,  we  trust,  whenever  it  shall  be 
used  as  such,  the  scales  of  justice,  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
sacred  ermine  shall  be  unsullied,  will  ever  give  that  "just  weight 
which  is  the  delight  of  the  Lord."  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ionic 
Hall,  in  front,  is  the  Libraiy  Room,  of  ample  size,  fitted  up  with 
much  cost,  convenience  and  elegance,  and  with  especial  reference 
to  providing  for  a  large  increase  of  books,  the  funds  for  which  are 
already  secured ;  where  the  "  Beebe  Town  Library,"  so  named 
from  a  munificent  patron,  is  to  be  installed  ;  and  where  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  bursting  forth  from  ten  thousand  springs,  shall 
ever  flow  with  refreshing  and  revi\'ing  influences.  On  the  same 
side,  in  rear,  is  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  to  be  decorated  and 
made  interesting  with  tablets  of  marble,  inscriptions,  busts,  medal- 
lions, portraits,  trophies  and  other  mementos  of  the  heroes,  dead 
and  living,  who  were  connected  with  the  L'nion  army  in  the  late 
war  of  the  rebellion.  These  decorations,  as  yet  incomplete,  are 
being  furnished  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  loyal  citi- 
zens, and  are  especially  designed  to  render  this  Hall  a  place  where 
the  names  and  the  memoiy  and  the  laurels  of  those  young  warriors 
of  our  town,  who  died  for  their  countiy  and  for  freedom,  shall  be 
kept  forever  fresh  and  green ;  and  where  our  children  and  child- 
ren's children  and  their  successors,  shall  early  learn  to  lo\e  jDatriot- 
ism  and  valor,  and  to  hate  cowardice  and  treason.  Above  this 
iiiain  hall  are  rooms  for  our  military  bulwark,  where  our  guardsmen 
shall  deposit  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  where  our  young  men 
shall  meet  to  stir  up  one  another's  brave  minds  in  love  of  country 
and  of  libert}",  learn  the  science  of  war,  and  be  trained  in  those 
exercises  that  shall  qualify  and  enable  them  to  do  in  the  future  as 
they  have  repeatedly  clone  in  the  past,  viz. :  rally  at  a  moment's 
notice,  don  their  armor  and  march  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 
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These  military  rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up,  and  furnished  in  tasty  and 
convenient  style,  from  funds  generously  given  by  the  foster-father 
of  the  Richardson  Light  Guard,  the  "beloved  physician,"  who  has 
long  been  a  sincere  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  that  excellent  and 
popular  corps. 

Above,  also,  and  adjoining  the  militaiy  rooms,  is  the  social  Ban- 
quet Hall,  roomy  and  commodious,  which,  we  hope,  will  ever  be 
open  to  all  the  gatherings  of  friendship  and  philanthrophy,  to  all 
innocent  festive  occasions,  and  for  all  useful  meetings  for  which  it 
is  adapted. 

And  so  (without  further  detail),  this  whole  edifice,  with  all  its 
many,  suitable  and  beautiful  appurtenances  and  belongings,  includ- 
ing the  latest  and  most  appro\ed  modes  of  heating  and  warming, 
is  now  donated,  conveyed  and  consecrated  to  be,  from  henceforth, 
for  the  free  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  for  all  useful 
purposes.  May  we,  who  are  the  fortunate  recipients  of  this  rich 
gift,  and  our  successors,  ever  show  our  gratitude  therefor,  and  our 
appreciation  of  its  value,  by  a  wise  improvement  of  its  facilities. 

Mr.  President  :  let  us  not  forget  that  this  building  stands  on 
historic,  classic  and  hallowed  ground.  Here,  one  of  the  early  and 
learned  Puritan  divines,  the  second  minister  of  this  town,  erected 
his  family  altar  more  than  two  centuries  ago ;  here  he  courted  the 
muses,  here  studied  and  went  hence  to  preach  philosophy  and 
ethics  to  the  early  settlers,  and  here  sought  that  power  his  youthful 
muse  to  inspire, 

"  That  touch'cl  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

Here,  too,  were  the  birthplace  and  home  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent,  honorable  and  revered  sons  of  our  town.  The  venerable 
mansion  that  was  recently  removed  to  give  place  for  this  structure, 
which  was  the  home  of  that  eminent  divine,  and  had  sheltered 
many  generations  of  his  successors,  still  stands  in  near  proximity  ; 
— long  may  it  remain,  a  relic  of  the  olden  time  and  a  memento  of 
departed  worth.  Let  us  rejoice  that  this  ancient  site  is  still  to  be 
historic  and  classic ;  that  in  the  shadow  of  that  retreating  old 
parsonage,  this  lofty  temple  has  arisen,  massive,  towering,  grand, 
capacious,  convenient,  beautiful !  —  sacred  to  social,  scientific  and 
moral  improvement  and  happiness. 
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Toward  Heaven  it  lifts  its  turret  fair, 

With  golden  dials  beaming;  — 
The  nation's  flag  is  waving  there, 

With  starry  banner  streaming. 

Mr.  President :  while  we  admire  this  fine  house,  in  its  skilful 
design  and  artistic  execution,  let  us  not  omit  to  award  due  credit 
and  commendation  to  the  accomplished  architect,  whose  wisdom 
planned  it,  and  to  the  ingenious  mechanics,  whose  cunning  hands 
have  fashioned  this  complete  and  elegant  work ;  like  the  laborers 
who  built  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  may  they,  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  immortal  Webster,  look  up  and  around  here,  and  be  proud  of 
the  results  of  their  toil. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  ///w,  the  moving,  living  cause  of  the 
grand  result,  that  we  this  day  celebrate  ?  Of  him,  whose  generous 
impulses  and  wise  regard  for  the  people's  welfare  first  originated 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  important  work  !  Of  him,  whose  inex- 
haustible generosity,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  purse,  were  fully 
equal  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  architectural  pencil,  in  its 
demands  for  magnitude,  proportion,  convenience,  artistic  taste  and 
beauty  !  Of  him,  who  now  turns  it  all  over  a  free  gift  to  the  town 
of  his  adoption,  the  ancient  home  of  his  ancestors  !  Of  him,  who 
is  now  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  exponent  of  munificence,  the 
Leo  of  the  occasion,  —  our  god-father,  our  namesake,  and  our 
friend  !  Of  him,  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  —  O  fortunate  man  !  For- 
tunate in  possessing  that  business  skill  and  enterprise,  that  have 
enabled  him,  in  honest  trade,  to  amass  the  means  of  his  unbounded 
liberality  !  Unbounded  liberality,  we  say,  for  we  forget  not  that  this 
rich  gift  is  onh'  one  of  many,  emanating  from  that  abundant  liber- 
ality, on  which  might  justly  be  inscribed  the  stately  motto,  '•'■E plur- 
ibus  inuimy  Fortunate  man,  we  repeat,  in  having  been  favored  of 
heaven  with  a  disposition  to  avail  himself  of  the  heavenly  senti- 
ment :  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive!"  Fortunate 
in  being  moved  to  expend  his  means  upon  objects  of  high,  generous 
and  permanent  usefulness,  thus  securing  the  power  to  enjoy  the 
sweetest  kind  of  earthly  felicit}*,  viz. :  a  consciousness  of  having 
made  others  wise,  and  useful  and  happy  !  This  sweet  felicity  may 
he  long  live  to  realize  !  Long  may  he  have  the  delightful  satisfac- 
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tion  of  witnessing,  going  forth  from  the  recesses  of  this  beautiful 
temple,  the  light  of  knowledge,  of  science  and  of  liberty,  and  the 
principles  of  good  order,  justice  and  philanthropy.  And  after  he 
shall  have  become  fully  rich  in  the  merchandise  of  wisdom,  and 
shall  have  fully  served  his  generation  here  below,  may  he  find  an 
abundant  entrance  and  welcome  and  home  in  the  Celestial  Temple, 
the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  and  may 
the  memory  of  his  name  and  good  deeds  long  live  after  him,  and 
their  influence  bless  posterity. 

John  S.   Eaton,   Esq.   then  pronounced  the  following  poem, 
written  by  himself  for  the  occasion : 

He,  who  performeth  noble  deeds  — 

Rears  temples  with  his  gold  — 
For  him,  the  Future  hath  its  meeds ; 

His  fame,  the  centuries  hold  ! 

And  he,  whose  own,  unaided  power, 

Makes  shining  treasure  his, — 
Then  scatters  it,  —  a  golden  shower,  — 

The  grandest  victor  is  ! 

Wearing  to-day  no  regal  crown  ; 

Unheralded  by  drums. 
Yet,  laurel'd  with  a  high  renown, 

Cyrus  the  conqueror  comes  ! 

For  he,  —  a  youth,  —  within  the  fold 

Of  hills,  which  shut  him  in. 
Beheld,  as  on  a  map  unroll'd. 

The  trophies  he  might  win. 

Unfetter'd,  from  that  mountain  door 

His  daring  thought  out-went  ; 
In  dreams,  he  held,  —  as  now,  in  store,  — 

Wealth  of  the  Orient. 
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Uprose  the  height  he  fain  would  tread, 

Bright  flashing  in  the  sun  ; 
His  tireless  steps  then  upward  sped, 

And  the  rich  prize  was  won ! 

Au)70,  at  his  wish,  earth's  agents  yield ; 

Steam  and  the  winds,  his  slaves  ; 
Speeding  his  forces,  myriad-wheeled  — 

His  products  o'er  the  waves. 

An  army  marches  at  his  word, 

Guiltless  of  battle  stains  ; 
No  sabre  in  their  ranks,  —  nor  sword  ■  — 

Their  only  weapons  —  ar/ies. 

Where'er  this  powerful  army  moves, 

Along  these  plains  of  ours, 
Wave,  musical,  the  leafy  groves,  — 

And  in  its  footsteps,  flowers. 

Their  leader's  keen,  sagacious  glance. 
Brings  distant  thousands  near, 

And  in  the  van  of  their  advance, 
Old  landmarks  disappear. 

The  level'd  hill  with  smoother  sod, 

Discloses  lovelier  views  ;  — 
The  narrow  lane  and  winding  road, 

Stretch  straight,  broad  avenues. 

The  quaint  old  roofs,  of  earlier  days. 
Scarce  meet  our  vision  more  ; 

While  statelier  dwellings  in  their  place. 
Embellish  slope  and  shore. 

Thus,  —  while  the  ancient  relics  fade. 

And  vanish  from  our  view. 
Our  town,  in  fresher  robes  arrayed, 

Prepares  to  greet  the  /inc .' 
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March  on,  transforming  army,  march  ! 

With  beauty  crown  each  vale  ! 
While  we  inscribe  on  laurel'd  arch  — 

''^ Cyrus,  the  prince,  all  Jiail !'' 

******* 

It  stands  complete  —  this  promised  gift  — 

Munificent  and  fair  ;  — 
Skyward,  its  pointed  turrets  lift, 

Cleaving  the  wintry  air. 

Complete,  each  graceful  arch  and  niche, 
Complete,  from  base  to  tower ; 

While  all  its  ample  walls  are  rich 
With  scroll,  and  leaf  and  flower. 

A  gift,  so  precious  and  so  grand, 

So  excellent  and  rare,  — 
The  rythmic  praise,  at  our  command, 

Seems  incomplete  and  bare. 

We  note,  in  this  exalted  gift, 
One  name  outshines  the  rest,  — 

As  one  tall  pine  may  grandly  lift 
Above  a  mountain  crest, 

High  o'er  the  trees  whose  branches  throw 

Their  shadows  at  its  feet,  — 
Yet  valued  all,  —  the  high,  the  low,  — 

The  landscape  to  complete  ; 

So,  in  this  glittering  coronet, 

We  have  a  central  gem, 
While  lesser  Jewels,  proudly  set. 

Complete  our  diadem  ! 

Secure,  these  lofty  walls  shall  hold 

Their  wealth  of  classic  lore  ; 
Bright  gems  of  thought  in  leaves  of  gold ; 

A  rich,  increasing  store ; 
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A  fountain,  ever  full  and  free, 
Alike  for  age  and  youth;  — 

Perpetual  may  its  blessings  be, — 
Drawn  from  the  wells  of  Truth ! 

Secure,  these  guarded  vaults  retain 
Their  records,  worn  and  brown  ; 

The  olden  records  which  remain,  — 
The  archives  of  the  town. 

This  ample  and  attractive  room, 

With  tasteful  colors  bright. 
Shall  bring  to  thousands,  as  they  come, 

An  ever  iiezv  delight. 

And  from  this  platform,  which  we  tread, 

With  diffidence  and  doubt. 
Scholastic  essays  shall  be  read. 

And  polish'd  lines  go  out ; 

And  Music,  here,  its  notes  shall  lend, 

In  melodies  most  sweet ; 
Science  and  Art,  congenial,  blend. 

To  make  its  charms  complete. 

While,  over  all,  in  ordered  line. 
Keeping  sure  watch  and  ward, 

The  burnish'd  barrels,  silent,  shine, — 
The  muskets  of  the  "Guard." 

And  here,  the  rich  "  Memorial  Hall " 
Its  precious  names  shall  hold ; 

Its  roll  of  honor,  'neath  the  pall ; 
Its  heroes,  framed  in  gold. 

Their  fame,  shall  fadeless  marbles  tell 
Through  all  the  coming  time. 

Who,  'neath  the  Starry  Banner  fell, 
And  made  their  deaths  sublime. 
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New  lustre,  then,  shall  gild  their  names,  — 
(As  the  bright  years  increase, — ) 

Who  died  in  battle's  awful  flames. 
To  give  their  children  —  Peace. 

And  here,  on  freedom's  holy  ground  — 
Her  green  slopes  bright  with  dew, — 

For  earnest  souls,  it  shall  be  found, 
Peace  hath  her  triumphs,  too  ! 

Marches  progressive,  now  begun, 

Will  test  the  zeal  of  youth ; 
For  he,  with  tireless  steps  must  mn, 

That  holds  the  race  with  Truth ! 

The  Future,  —  on  the  glorious  heights. 

Marshals  her  shining  ones, 
And,  to  the  fields  of  bloodless  fights, 

vSummons  her  fearless  sons  ! 

Her  white  tents  grace  the  shado\\y  hill  ; 

I  see  her  camp-fires  gleam  ; 
I  hear  her  bugles,  echoing  shrill 

From  mountain-peak  and  stream  ; 

I  hear  the  mustering  of  the  hosts, — 
Her  thousands  fair  and  strong, — 

To  reach  the  high,  commanding  posts, 
For  conflict  with  the  Wrong. 

Those  legions, — girt  with  strength  from  Heaven, 

And  panoplied  in  light, — 
To  the7n,  rich  conquests  shall  be  given, — 

The  victories  of  Ri^ht ! 


While  the  procession  of  the  years 
Its  steady  march  shall  keep. 

In  time  with  the  revolving  spheres, 
In  their  sublimer  sweep,  — 
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Here,  —  may  this  massive  temple  stand; 

Unman'd  its  walls  and  pave ; 
Memorial,  undecayed  and  grand, 

Of  princely  hands  which  gave  ; 

Bearing  its  treasures,  rich  and  fair,  — 

Unstain'd,  as  in  their  prime. 
With  all  its  cherished  emblems,  there, 

Uown  to  the  latest  time  ! 

Greet  it,  earliest  light  of  the  dawn  ; 

Let  it  bathe  in  the  golden  day  ; 
And  radiant  tints,  from  the  sunset  drawn, 

On  its  turrets  linger  and  pLay ! 

'■'In  momeiits  entrancing.''  was  next  sung  by  the  choir.  The 
President,  Hon.  P.  H.  Sweetser,  then  made  the  folloAving  con- 
gratulatory address : 

It  was  said  of  Hannibal  that  all  he  needed  to  complete  his 
martial  virtue  was,  that  when  he  had  gained  a  victor)',  he  should 
know-  how  to  use  it.  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  7cie  shall  not 
sav  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  splendid  and  commodious  edifice,  that  having  gained 
treasures,  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

It  has  been  common  for  those  who  possess  great  wealth,  to  hold 
on  to  it,  as  with  a  miser's  grasp,  until  in  the  providence  of  God 
their  palsied  hands  must  let  it  go  ;  and  then,  perchance,  to  leave  it 
to  contentious  heirs,  or  bequeath  it  in  some  direction  where  the 
half  of  it  never  should  be  heard  of  more. 

The  pious  Baxter  put  aside  a  sum  of  money  with  which  he 
intended  to  endow  a  school.  By  some  fatality  the  money  was  all 
lost.  He  blamed  himself  for  the  misfortune,  and  resolved  never 
to  defer  another  opportunity  for  doing  good. 

Our  late  distinguished  fellow-countiyman,  Mr.  Peabody,  is  widely 
known  and  honored  for  his  more  than  princely  benefactions.  He 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  poet's  sentiment,  that  charity  is  twice 
blessed,  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.     He  seemed  to 
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believe  that  money  invested  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  returns 
a  higher  and  surer  interest  than  stocks  and  bonds ;  that  while 
commerce  brings  gold,  generosity  makes  it  permanent  gain. 

Other  wealthy  individuals,  prompted,  I  trast,  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  are  performing 
noble  deeds  by  contributing  of  their  ample  means  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men. 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  are  the  recipients  of 
a  costly  bounty,  and  that  we  receive  it  from  one  of  our  own  citizens, 
whose  worthy  ambition,  and  splendid  enterprise,  and  public  spirit, 
and  liberal  hand,  ha\-e  won  for  him  the  treasures  and  the  honors 
he  enjoys. 

We  did  not  expect,  when  we  heard  that  a  Town  Hall  would  be 
erected  for  us,  such  a  temple  as  this.  It  is  builded  costlier  and 
better  than  we  knew.  \Miat  the  gi\er  intended,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
he  has  given  us  a  surprise.  Surprises  are  sometimes  dangerous. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  bear  this  with  becoming  fortitude,  and  turn  it 
to  the  best  account. 

You  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  first  token  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  town.  The  beautiful  diploma, 
which,  for  several  years,  our  High  School  graduates  have  received, 
and  which  those  who  hereafter  graduate  will  receive,  is  an  evidence 
of  his  desire  to  stimulate  the  young  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  His  address,  to 
which  we  have  all  listened  with  delight,  clearly  evinces  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  an  object  ver)-  precious  in  his  sight. 

Mr.  Peabody,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  on  a  public  occasion 
expressed  the  following  sentiment :  "  Education — a  debt  due  from 
present  to  future  generations."  I  know  that  this  sentiment  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Wakefield  ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  his  sentiment. 
I  know  it  is  his  desire  that  this  town  especially,  whose  educational 
reputation  first  attracted  his  attention  and  induced  him  to  locate 
here,  shall  preseixe  and  increase  its  educational  privileges,  and 
transmit  them  to  its  future  generations. 

And  I  rejoice  that  his  liberality  is  not  restricted  by  the  limits  of 
a  town.  His  public  spirit  and  his  generous  purse  are  known 
abroad.     His  generosity  is  becoming  chronic.     \Mio  will   remon- 
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strate,  if  it  become  contagious  ?  If  our  ever-vigilant  Chief  Magis- 
trate should  learn  that  it  was  spreading  into  other  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
our  delighted  vision  here  to-day,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  hasten 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  stay  its  progress  ;  but  that,  instead, 
he  would  exclaim  :     "  All  right !     Let  it  spread  !" 

In  the  old  Town  Hall  —  the  first  that  I  remember,  and  that  in 
which  many  of  us  cast  our  first  ballots  —  there  was  but  a  single 
room,  and  a  single  key  gave  entrance  to  all  its  accommodations. 
A  large  bunch  of  keys  is  required  to  open  the  various  halls  and 
rooms  of  this  commodious  stmcture.  It  is  a  noble  edifice  ;  grand 
in  purpose,  admirable  in  design,  costly  and  beautiful  in  build  and 
finish  ;  an  honor  to  the  town  of  Wakefield  and  to  the  renowned  old 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

For  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  the  town,  I  thank  the  noble  donor  for 
his  munificent  benefiiction.  For  the  more  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  I  tender  heartfelt,  earnest 
thanks.  And  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  people's  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Wakefield  will  increase,  as  the  privileges  and  blessings  he  has 
conferred  upon  them  shall  be  accepted  and  enjoyed. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  will  receive  the  gift 
with  a  desire,  and  with  the  purpose  to  regard  the  donor's  wishes  in 
relation  to  its  use.  And  I  know  his  aspirations  will  be  satisfied,  if 
the  keys  which  unlock  these  material  doors,  shall  be  the  medium 
to  unlock  human  hearts  ;  to  open  to  the  light  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, immaterial  and  imperishable  minds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  Mr.  Allen,  here 
read  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  Gov.  Claflin,  regretting  his 
inability  to  share  in  the  delights  of  the  occasion. 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  was  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  exercises  of  the  after- 
noon, in  which  your  own  citizens  have  in  graceful  and  appropriate 
phrase,  dedicated   the   gift   which   your   generous  townsman   has 
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made,  and  an^und  which  he  has  woven  his  own  well-expressed 
views,  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  education  to  a  free 
community. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  liberality  of  him  who  has  presented  this 
beautiful  h.all  to  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  remember  ;  for  there  is  a  significance  in  the  gift  itself, 
which  should  not  escape  our  notice.  The  earth  is  strewn  with 
representative  and  significant  structures,  designed  to  mark  the 
memorable  events  of  history,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  the 
great  and  good  ;  or  adapted  to  the  civilization  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  forms  of  heroes  have  been  preserved  with  ideal 
beauty,  in  marble  and  bronze  ;  to  the  memorj'  of  saints  has  the 
grandeur  of  churches  and  cathedrals  arisen  ;  to  gratify  a  depraved 
and  savage  taste,  the  splendors  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been 
dedicated  ;  to  mark  the  lines  of  social  distinction,  gorgeous  and 
resplendent  halls  have  been  devoted.  To  art  and  architecture  do 
we  owe  the  elaborate  and  interesting  records  which  man  has  left 
behind  him,  of  his  religious  faith,  his  personal  distinction,  his 
social  relations,  and  his  civil  institutions.  All  around  us  stand  the 
monuments  which  he  has  erected  to  himself,  to  society,  the  church, 
and  the  State. 

Among  these  significant  structures  shall  stand  this  building, 
which  you  now  dedicate  to  the  intellectual  and  civil  service  of  this 
town.  Here  may  the  inquiring  mind  find  opportunity  to  traverse 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  led  by  those  who,  in  the  form  of  public 
address,  would  instruct  their  fellow  men.  Here  may  the  municipal 
duties  of  this  thri\ing  and  prosperous  town,  be  discharged  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  intelligent  freemen,  clothed  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  nobler  structure 
can  arise,  than  that  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  cultivated 
mind,  and  the  broadest  civil  freedom  of  an  American  community. 
Nowhere  but  in  our  own  land,  is  a  place  to  be  found  for  such  a 
public  edifice  —  a  hall  for  popular  lectures,  and  a  citadel  for  the 
defence  of  the  highest  popular  rights.  You  may  well  congratulate 
yourselves  on  the  possession.  You  may  well  congratulate  your- 
selves that  prosperity  has  attended  the  path  of  one  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  use  her  gifts. 


To  the  old  and  the  young,  I  would  commend  the  example  of 
your  benefactor.  Recognizing  the  privileges  which  are  the  inherit- 
ance of  ever)'  American,  he  has  done  what  he  could  to  perpetuate 
them.  An  enterprising  citizen,  he  would  develop  an  enterprising 
town.  I  am  sure  he  learned  in  his  youth  the  value  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derivefl  from  courteous 
demeanor  in  public  places.  And  we  ha\'e  before  us  a  noble  illus- 
tration of  that  mature  wisdom  and  philanthropy  which  gave  Wake- 
field a  name,  and  opened  these  ample  doors  for  the  instruction  and 
elevation  of  her  people. 

Judge  Thomas  Russell,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  who 
was  introduced  as  "  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,"  made  the  sub- 
joined address : 

My  Friends:  1  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining 
with  you,  as  you  dedicate  this  magnificent  building  to  free  govern- 
ment, to  loyalty,  and  to  enlarged  education.  The  sunshine  without 
is  reflected  on  your  faces.  And  how^  happily  you  ha\"e  united  the 
past,  present  and  future.  We  are  all  enjoying  the  present ;  Mr. 
Eaton  has  told  us  of  the  past ;  and  when  you  announce  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  then  call  upon  Dr.  Loring  for 
a  speech,  you  certainly  borrow  from  the  future. 

But  what  shall  I  say  ?  As  I  looked  at  your  long  order  of 
exercises,  all  to  be  exhausted  before  dinner,  I  thought  not  of  your 
poet,  but  of  Gray's  famous  ode  on  "  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton." 
Yet  variety  and  fitness  have  made  the  exercises  seem  short  ;  and  I 
am  still  without  a  subject.  I  looked  to  the  children  in  the  galleries, 
and  thought  how  soon  this  town  would  be  ruled  by  these  boys — and 
girls.  (O  wise  forethought !  which  doubled  the  size  of  this  hall,  so 
that  the  men,  in  a  few  years,  might  bring  their  wives  and  sisters 
with  them  to  town  meeting.)  I  was  glad,  not  only  to  see  the  boys, 
but  to  hear  them.  Even  their  shrillest  whistles  reminded  me  of 
the  young  declaimer,  who  thus  repeated  a  famous  passage  of 
Chatham  :  "  The  poor  man's  house  is  his  castle  ;  the  wind  may 
whistle  round  it  ;  but  the  King;  of  Ensfland  cannot  whistle  round 
it."     Long  life  to  these  young  republicans,  and  may   they  never 
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know  rattan,  except  as  a"  material  for  manufacture.  And  the  sight 
of  these  boys  and  girls  suggested  education  as  a  tit  theme  for  the 
day.  But  Mr.  Waketield  has  already  said  all  that  can  be  said  on 
that  subject ;  and  more  than  he  has  said  he  had  done  long  ago. 
Before  coming  here,  I  had  glanced  at  a  Geographical  Gazette,  and 
learned  that  the  thri\ing  town  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  was  most 
famous  for  its  grammar  school,  from  which  have  gone  some  of  the 
first  scholars  of  England.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  name 
has  already  been  associated  with  devotion  to  learning.  To-day 
we  have  one  illustration  more  of  the  eftect  of  education.  The 
wealth,  of  which  this  generous  gift  is  a  fragment,  sprung  from  a 
humble,  red  school  house  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  have  spoken  of  towns,  and  of  the  influence  of  town 
meetings  on  American  history ;  but  that  subject  has  already  been 
made  familiar  to  you.  Only  let  me  say  this :  Does  any  one  think 
this  hall  more  spacious  than  is  needed?  Then,  let  treason  raise  its 
head  once  more  ;  let  rebellion  again  threaten  the  Union,  and  every 
inch  of  space  shall  be  thronged  by  your  loyal  people.  Nor  would 
the  living  come  alone.  Every  name  on  those  marble  tablets 
beneath,  would  be  represented.  From  hospital,  and  prison,  and 
battle-field,  your  departed  heroes  would  rally  once  more  for  the 
endangered  land  and  the  insulted  flag. 

The  building  is  a  natural  subject  of  remark.  But  it  speaks  for 
itself.  From  foundation  stone,  from  Ionic  pillar,  from  frescoed 
ceiling,  come  praises  of  that  spirit  which  gains  wealth,  not  for 
sullen  hoarding,  not  for  selfish  pleasure,  but  for  wise  and  beneficent 
liberality.  I  admired  the  report  of  your  committee.  Indeed,  I 
always  admire  Farmer  Allen.  Years  ago,  when  I  went,  as  a  boy,  to 
hear  him  lecture,  I  used  to  wonder  whether  he  was  not  connected 
with  the  Daniel  of  whom  we  read  ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
it,  because  that  Daniel's  countenance  also,  was  "  fairer  and  fatter  " 
than  the  faces  of  his  neighbors.  No  wonder  that  the  lions 
wouldn't  eat  him,  we  used  to  think,  as  we  pictured  them  listening 
all  night  to  his  stories,  and  roaring  not  with  rage  but  with  laughter. 

You  must  all  have  been  pleased  with  the  financial  part  of  the 
report : — "  Sen-ices  and  expenses  of  building  committee — nothing  ;" 
your  expenses  down  to  zero, — the  generosity  of  your  fellow-citizens 
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up  to  fever  heat.  It  is  one  benefit  of  such  gifts  as  this,  that  they 
stimulate  other  givers.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  not  without  generous 
example  at  home  ;  but  his  own  example  seems  to  have  inspired 
him  most ;  for  beginning  with  a  promise  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
he  ends  with  this  munificent  donation.  He  wisely  enjoys  his  gifts, 
instead  of  postponing  his  liberality  till  his  estate  ceases  to  be  his 
own.     The  poet  says  : 

"Die,  and  cndrnv  a  collpge  or  a  cat." 

You  [to  Mr.  Wakefield]  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  Live,  and 
long  as  you  live,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  beneficence  to  your 
neighbors. 

The  2 2d  of  February  is  a  good  day  for  this  dedication.  And 
while  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  patriotism  of  Washington  in  war, 
let  us  remember  to-day,  that  he  showed  his  public  spirit,  also,  by 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  by  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  He  did  not  disdain  to  be,  with  one  excei^tion, 
the  richest  man  in  America.  He  knew  that  wealth  is  honorable, 
when  it  is  gained  by  honest  work,  and  consecrated  to  noble  uses. 
He  knew  that  before  a  man  of  business  can  gain  the  means  to 
support  a  poor  family  by  charity,  he  has  fed  a  score  of  families  by 
the  industry  which  is  better  than  charity.  Foremost  in  promoting 
internal  improvements,  always  the  friend  of  commerce,  it  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Washington,  that  after  securing  the  independence  of 
America,  he  sought  so  to  foster  the  industrial  arts,  that  every 
citizen  might  achieve  personal  independence. 

In  this,  as  in  other  fields,  President  Grant  follows  in  the  footstejos 
of  our  great  deliverer.  He  recommends  measures  for  the  re\ival 
of  commerce  ;  he  urges  them  on  an  unwilling  Congress  ;  he  repeats 
them  even  to  deaf  ears.  He  begs  that  legislation  may  restore  to 
the  sea  that  stainless  flag  under  which  he  triumphed  on  the  land. 
Honor  to  the  statesmen  who  make  the  employment  of  the  people 
their  care.  And  honor  to-day  and  always  to  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  who  organize  labor  ;  who  develop  the  wealth  of 
nations  ;  who  "  maintain  the  state  of  the  world."  The  poorest  of 
us  should  look  upon  their  riches,  not  with  envy  but  with  respect 
and  gratitude.  A  hundred  homes  must  be  supported  in  comfort, 
before  a  great  fortune  can  be  accumulated  by  commerce. 


It  is  a  gratitying  thought,  that  one  busy  brain,  here  in  quiet 
Wakefield,  is  employing  and  feeding  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  that  richly  freighted  ships  (eighteen  last  year)  are 
now,  in  obedience  to  a  single  will,  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans ;  that  these  ships  are  bringing  cargoes  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars,  and  destined  to  gain  by  labor  millions  more  of  value  ; 
that  in  the  jungles  of  India,  by  the  water-side  of  Singapore,  in  the 
perfumed  forests  of  the  Spice  Islands,  men  are  now  gladly  doing 
the  work  of  our  friend.  You  are  resting  to-day,  but  resting  in 
comfort  and  in  peace,  because  so  many  of  you  are  sure  of  well-paid 
employment,  provided  by  the  industry  of  your  fellow-citizen. 

It  was  said  of  Washington,  in  words  now  familiar  to  all  ears : 
"  Heaven  left  him  childless  that  a  nation  might  call  him  father." 
Oh,  [to  Mr.  Wakefield]  how  large  a  family  recei\e  their  daih'  bread 
from  your  hands !  Long  may  you  live,  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of 
your  neighbors.  Long  may  this  good  town  thrive  and  grow  ;  long 
may  this  building  stand ;  and  as  long  as  it  stands,  it  shall  be  a 
monument  of  business  ability,  of  successful  enterprise,  and  of  wise 
liberality. 

After  another  performance  by  the  Band,  the  benediction,  by 
Rev.  M.  B.  Chapman,  concluded  the  afternoon  exercises. 

At  six  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  banquet  in  the  upper  Hall,  to 
which  about  four  iiundred  persons  sat  down, — Mr.  A.  A.  Currier, 
of  this  town,  being  the  caterer.  Daniel  Allen,  Esq.,  presided. 
Rev.  Francis  Smith,  of  Providence,  invoked  the  Divine  blessinfj. 
When  all  had  partaken  to  their  satisfaction,  the  President  an- 
nounced Thomas  Winship,  Esq.,  as  toast-master.  The  applause 
which  followed  showed  that  the  company  considered  the  nomina- 
tion "  fit  to  be  made."     The  toasts  were  as  follows  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  : 
He  seems  to  be  distinguished  for  great  deeds,  rather  than  great  speeches. 
And  yet,  the  greatest  speech  made  dui-ing  the  Rebellion  —  the  key-note 
to  his  character —  was  that  in  which  he  said  :     "  /  propose  toJigJit  it  out 
oil  this  line." 

Response  —  ^^Hail  Columbia  !''  by  the  Band.  ,p^g 
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FiJANCis  Smith  was  an  early  settler  of  this  town,  whose  residence  was 
near  where  is  now  the  Junction  Railroad  Station.  He  was  authorized  by 
the  Colony  Court,  in  1G50,  to  draw  wine  for  earthly  travellers,  for  Avhich 
he  received  money  and  price.  To-day,  his  lineal  descendant  and  name- 
sake, of  the  ei'i'hth  generation,  is  authorized  by  a  higher  Court,  to  offer 
to  heavenly  travellers  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price. 

Response  bv  Kev.  Francis  Smith,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  : 
While  she  encourages  Education,  together  with  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
she  also  delights  to  honor  with  the  highest  office  in  her  gift,  one  who  is  a 
well-known  representative  of  an  important  branch  of  lier  manufiicturing 
interests. 

Response  by  Hon.  Harrison  Tweed,  a,  native  of  this  town,  and 
now  President  of  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Merchants  of  Boston: 
While  they  are  justly  proud  of  their  reputation  for  business   sagacity 
and  wealth,  let  them  not  despise   the   day  of  small  things, —  since  one  of 
their  number,  who  in  early  life  was  known  only  as  the  son  of  a  Carpenter, 
is  now  an  enterprising  and  successful  merchant. 

Response  by  George  0.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  recently 
of  this  town. 

The  Clergy  : 
However  much  we  may  have  enjoyed  the  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  in  the 
past,  we  associate  unalloyed  Bliss  with  the  "  benefit "  which  has  been 
arranged  for  us  on  this  occasion. 

Response  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Bliss. 

Our  Manufacturing  Industries  : 
Since  they  profitably  employ  the  wealth  of  our  capitalists,  the  brains 
of  our  mechanics,  and  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  our  material  prosperity. 

Response  by  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Richardson  : 
"Sis  interest  in  the  "  Richardson  Light  Guard  "  and   AVakefield   Band, 
and  the  material  aid  he  has  given  to  both,  together  with  his  liberal  dona- 
tion towards  furnishing  the  rooms  in  this  building,   entitle  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  our  soldiers,  musicians,  and  citizens  generally. 

Response  by  the  Band. 
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Public  Schools. 

May  those  who  attempt  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'' 
always  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  7niss  the  mark,  unless  their  aims  are 
right. 

Response  by  Hon.  P.  H.  Sweetser. 

The  Farmeus  of  New  England  : 
The  general  intelligence   which   they  exhibit,  affords  us  abundant  evi- 
dence tliat  their  own  heads,  as  well  as  their  cabbage  heads,  improve  by 
cultivation ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  one  intelligent  head  will  do  the 
head-work  of  fiirms,  better  than  a  hundred  head  of —  block-heads." 

Response  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  Salem. 

The  State  Printer  :     An  indescribable  type  of  character. 
Response  by  Robert  K.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Tliougli  obliged  to  omit  all  reports  of  the  responses,  we  cannot 
forbe;ir  noting  the  fact  that  Dr.  Loring  touched  upon  the  Woman 
Suffi'iige  question:  and  as  for  "  woman's  rights,"  said  he,  "  I  go 
for  them."  Still,  he  thoucjlit  we  did  not  dulv  consider  the  fact 
that  in  many  respects  the  women  held  tiie  men  completely  in  their 
power.  A  man  could  not  deed  awny  a  rod  of  land  Avithout  the 
consent  of  his  wife.  For  instance,  he  noticed  that  the  deed  by 
which  the  town  came  in  possession  of  this  edifice,  also  contained 
the  name  of  Eliza  A.  ^Yakefield.  (Loud  applause.)  And  here 
the  eloquent  speaker  expatiated  on  the  power  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  women  ;  and  when  he  closed,  three  thundering  cheers  were 
given  for  Mrs.  Wakefield. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Prof  B.  F.  Tweed,  of  Charles- 
town,  Rev.  Francis  Smith,  of  Providence,  Henry  D.  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  and  others.  The  mirth-producing  tilt  of  words 
between  Messrs,  Allen,  Potter,  Tweed  and  Smith,  added  zest  and 
interest  to  the  occasion,  and  could  not  well  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  in  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Wakefield,  the  records  of  which  occasion  will  be 
perpetuated  to  remote  generations. 


